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GRAIN AND MILLING TRADE CUSTOMS 


A. L. H. STREET 


‘¢7~USTOM is not a small thing.” 

GC This statement, attributed to 

Plato, applies with important force 

to everyday business transactions in the 

grain and milling world, as is evidenced 
by a long list of court decisions. 

“Subject to the qualifications noted be- 
low, established trade customs are made 
by the law as much a part of business 
contracts as the express terms of those 
agreements. But a trade custom or 
usage is not binding if it be unreason- 
able, or at variance with the specific 
terms of a contract, or violative of a 
statute or public policy, or indefensible, 
or if actual or constructive knowledge 
of its existence cannot be brought home 
to the person against whom it is asserted. 
The principal function of a trade custom 
is to explain ambiguous contract clauses 
or to supply important terms of an 
agreement on which the contract itselt 
is silent. , 

‘To find concrete examples showing how 
the courts apply commercial usages to 
the ordinary dealings of mills and grain 
merchants, I have made an exhaustive 
examination of the.law reports for cases 
which have arisen in the flour and grain 
trades, and submit the following review 
of appellate court decisions as giving a 
comprehensive view of the subject. 

An English case holds that a custom 
that when corn is sold by sample, and 
the buyer does not on the day of deliv- 
ery examine the bulk and reject it, he 
cannot afterward reject it or refuse to 
pay the entire price, is binding. Sanders 
vs. Jameson, 61 E. C. L. 557. 

A grain exporter is chargeable with 
knowledge of an existing custom through- 
out the grain trade under which a ship- 
ment of “cargo” grain cannot vary more 
than 10 per cent either way, from the 
quantity fixed by a contract of sale; 
and that if there is a greater variance 
the purchaser is entitled to refuse to ac- 
cept delivery. This was decided by the 
Missouri supreme court in the case of 
Heyworth vs. Miller Grain & Elevator 
Co. 

On an-issue as to what constitutes a 
“carload” under a particular contract, 
the controversy will be solved by a 
well-established custom among shippers 
and railroads, according to the decision 
of the Iowa supreme court in the case 
of Good vs. Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific Railway Co. 

One who ships grain to a point, with 
full knowledge of the conditions, meth- 
ods and manner of inspection there, be- 
comes bound by those customs, under a 
decision of the Illinois appellate court. 

As affecting a consignee’s liability for 
demurrage on a vessel carrying a cargo 
of grain, it was decided by the United 
States district court for the northern 
district of Ohio, that a custom at a port 
of delivery for vessels to be unloaded 
through an elevator, each boat waiting 
its turn, became part of a transportation 
contract, not being inconsistent with the 
express terms of the agreement; and 
that the vessel, not the consignee, took 
the risks and delays incident to such 
method of unloading. 

Nothing being said in a contract for 
a sale of barley as to whether it was to 
be delivered in bulk or in sacks, the 
buyer is entitled to show a custom in the 
local grain trade requiring delivery in 
sacks, under the holding of the United 
States circuit court for the district of 
California, in the case of United States 
vs. Robinson. 

The right of a buyer of flour to re- 
scind his purchase within 10 days after 
receiving it, on it proving to be unsound 
—_-_ 
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or damaged, was held by the Maine su- 
preme judicial court to be properly based 
on a local custom of flour merchants to 
that effect. Randall vs. Kehlor. 

In the early case of Washington Mu- 
tual Insurance Co. vs. Merchants’ & 
Manufacturers’ Insurance Co., the Ohio 
supreme court recognized the point that 
the question whether a corn-meal mill, 
operated in connection with a fire kiln 
for drying corn or meal, was an appro- 
priate part of a‘ steam flouring mill, as 
affecting the validity of a fire policy 
which relieved the insurance company 
from liability in case a plant insured as 
a steam flouring mill should be used for 
distinct and hazardous operations requir- 
ing fire heat, was properly determined 
by trade usage. 

In Walker Grain Co. vs. Denison Mill 
& Grain Co., the Texas court of civil ap- 
peals found that there existed in the 
Texas grain trade a custom under which 
a contract for sale of wheat under tele- 
phonic negotiations was to be regarded 
as binding, although it might be mutually 
understood that each party should make 
confirmation of the agreement in writing. 
Plaintiff unsuccessfully sought to show 
that custom precluded a valid contract, 
unless the written confirmations of the 
two parties should agree. 

In Collignon & Co. vs. Hammond Mill- 
ing Co., a question was raised before the 
Washington supreme court as to whether, 
under a contract for sale of a cargo of 
wheat to be shipped from Seattle “c.i.f. 
Manzanillo,” the shipment being made 
under an order bill of lading, the seller 
was entitled to prove a custom prevailing 
on the Pacific Coast whereby the pur- 
chaser in such cases bore the risk of 
damage to the cargo at sea, as between 
buyer and seller. 

The court said that if the presump- 
tion that the seller reserved title by tak- 
ing the bill of lading to his own order, 
placing liability for loss on him, could 
be rebutted by proof of a contrary in- 
tention, then it would seem that evidence 
of the custom was admissible to aid in 
ascertaining the intention of the parties. 

But the court found it unnecessary to 
definitely pass on the point, because the 
evidence failed to establish such a custom 
as would be binding upon the buyers, in 
that there was no proof that the custom 
ever prevailed at the port of Manzanillo, 
or that the buyers had any knowledge 
of its existence anywhere, or that the 
custom was so universal as to charge the 
buyers with knowledge of it. 

When the express terms of an agree- 
ment are not thereby contradicted, title 
to flour sold may be shown by an estab- 
lished custom to have passed on written 
orders for delivery, without change in 
actual possession, according to an early 
decision of the Virginia court of appeals 
in Pleasants vs. Pendleton, which still 
seems to be the law. In this case, trans- 
fer of title was important ‘on an issue 
as to who must bear the loss of flour 
through fire while yet physically unde- 
livered. 

INVALID CUSTOMS 


There are numerous decisions to illus- 
trate the principle that a trade usage 
will not be applied when it would result 
in contravening the direct provisions of 
a contract or law. For instance, in the 
Vermont case of Catlin vs. Smith it ap- 
peared that a broker was intrusted with 
a sale of goods for “cash,” and that he 
sold them on a few days’ credit, which he 


extended from time to time until the 
buyer failed, without paying. 

Under these circumstances, the su- 
preme court decided that the broker 
could not show, in defense of ‘liability 
for the value of the goods, a custom 
whereby the sale would be deemed to 
have been one for cash. 

In the case of Mays vs. Jennings, the 
Tennessee supreme court declared that a 
custom of treating a “barrel” or other 
measure of grain as containing a differ- 
ent weight or volume than fixed by stat- 
ute is invalid. 

Where a contract by Winnipeg grain 
dealers, to sell wheat for delivery at 
Goderich, Ont., completely expressed the 
terms of sale, except that the price was 
to be determined by reference to the 
New York market, it was held by the On- 
tario court of appeal that the seller could 
not exterid the buyer’s obligation by 
showing a usage in the Winnipeg wheat 
market under which the buyer became 
bound to sell the seller a similar quantity 
of New York wheat. Northern Elevator 
Co. vs. Lake Huron & Manitoba Mill- 
ing Co. In this case the court said: 

“The alleged custom would, if estab- 
lished, clearly do more than merely add 
terms incidental to the performance of 
the written contract. It would, in effect, 
result in .this, that what is stated as a 
sale is not in fact a sale at all, but an 
exchange of May. Winnipeg wheat for 
July New York wheat, and payment of 
the difference, if any.” 

In an action by grain commission mer- 
chants to recover a balance claimed to be 
due from a grain and milling firm, on 
account of sales of wheat for future 
delivery made by plaintiffs for defend- 
ants, the commission merchants relied on 
a certajn custom prevailing among Bal- 
timore grain brokers. The United States 
supreme court refused to give effect to 
this custom, for the reasons stated in the 
following excerpt from the court’s opin- 
ion in the case of Irwin vs. Williar: 

“The custom proved, . . . disclosed 
that the brokers did not perform the 
original contracts of sale actually made, 
but delivered equal quantities of grain, 
or its market value, in fulfillment. of 
contracts of purchase made by them for 
others, and which, by the process of mu- 
tual exchange authorized by this custom, 
had come into their hands for that pur- 
pose. 

“This exchange and substitution, and 

payment of differences to effect it, work- 
ing as it does a complete change in the 
nature of the seller’s rights and obliga- 
tions, cannot be made without his as- 
sent, and that assent can be implied only 
from knowledge of the custom which it 
claims authorizes it.” 
- A view that a seller’s obligation to 
deliver grain or flour of certain quality, 
as shown by samples submitted by him 
and approved by the buyer, cannot be 
enlarged by the latter by showing a cus- 
tom concerning the quality generally re- 
quired, is supported by the decision of 
the Illinois appellate court in the case of 
Clark vs. Mid-Kansas Milling Co. 

Defendant mill submitted a sample of 
flour, and plaintiff replied: “The flour is 
not as strong as some of the 95 per cent 
patent coming in here; I will, however, 
give you $4.80 per barrel,” etc. The 
mill accepted the offer, but plaintiff re- 
jected a tendered delivery on the ground 
of its unsoundness, and later sued for 
damages for claimed failure of the mill 
to fulfill its contract. 


* court. 


Judgment in plaintiff's favor was af- 
firmed on a finding that the flour ten- 
dered did not conform to the sample, 
and the court decided that, therefore, 
the defending mill was not harmed by 
the trial judge’s action in permitting 
plaintiff to show a custom to the effect 
that a car of flour offered for sale by 
sample is understood to be sound unless 
otherwise specified. 

But the opinion plainly indicates that 
when flour is sold by sample and the 
goods delivered conform to the sample, 
whether sound or unsound, the buyer is 
not entitled to show a custom requiring 
a better quality~than that of the sample. 


KNOWLEDGE PRESUMED 


On another phase of our subject the 
court said: “A person entering into a 
contract in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness is presumed to have done so in ref- 
erence to any existing general usage or 
custom relating to such business; and 
this is so whether he knew of the custom 
or not.” But when the court says this 
it refers to customs not at variance with 
the express terms of a contract. 

In the quite recent case of Russell- 
Miller Milling Co. vs. Bastasch, plaintiff 
sued in the Oregon courts for breach of a 
contract by defendants to buy flour. On 
the trial the mill was permitted by the 
trial judge to show that it was its cus- 
tom, on receiving orders for flour for 
future delivery, to.set aside a sufficient 
amount of wheat from which to manu- 
facture the amount of flour ordered and 
carry it upon its books at the then pre- 
vailing price of wheat, in what was called 
a hedge account, crediting it with flour 
as the same was delivered, until the order 
was filled. 

With this as a basis, the trial court 
allowed the plaintiff mill to show that 
the wheat thus set aside had depreciated 
in market value from the time the order 
was given until the breach of the agree- 
ment by the defendant, all for the pur- 
pose of affecting the amount of damages 
to be recovered, by adding the amount 
of decline in the price of wheat to the 
difference between the contract price of 
the flour and the market price of the 
same at the time of the breach. 

The supreme court reversed the trial 
court’s rulings and judgment, saying: 
“A custom cannot be received to affect 
the express terms of a contract. It can 
be used only as an aid to its interpreta- 
tion, and not then unless the custom 
was known to both parties at the time 
the contract was made or was of such 
universal prevalence as to raise the pre- 
sumption that both parties were aware 
of its existence. The custom was not 
pleaded, the parties are not shown to 
have contracted with reference to it, and 
no knowledge of it is imputed to the de- 
fendant in either pleadings or evidence. 
Hence its consideration as a factor in 
the trial was erroneous.” 

A custom of charging contract buyers 
of .flour storage was called in question 
in Maddox vs. Washburn-Crosby Milling 
Co., decided by the Georgia suprenie 
In this suit the mill claimed dam- 
ages for breach of a contract to buy 
flour, and sought to recover storage 
charges on the flour held for the buyer, 
in addition to the excess of the contract 
price of the flour at the time and place 
agreed upon for delivery above the mar- 
ket value at that time and place. The 
claim for storage charges was based 
upon'an asserted custom, but was dis- 
allowed by the court for reasons stated 
as follows: 

“If the basis of the recovery sought 
was an amount chargeable against the 
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purchaser under a custom of the trade 
so universal as to enter into the contract 
and amount to a promise by a purchaser 
of flour to pay storage in addition to 
purchase price, the allegations were in- 
sufficient. They did not show that it 
was the universal custom of the trade 
that the purchaser should pay storage 
charges until he should give shipping or- 
ders. 

“It was alleged that ‘said defendant 
became liable for said carrying charge.’ 
This was not such an allegation of a 
custom for him to pay the charge as to 
impliedly enter into the contract, and 
render him liable by virtue thereof, but 
the allegations were sufficient to set u 
a usual and necessary charge incurre 
by one of the parties in carrying out the 
contract, and known to be proper by 
both.” 

A custom treating injury to a cargo 
at sea caused by rats as a “danger of 
the sea” was held by the New York su- 
preme court not to be provable for the 
purpose of exempting the owners of a 
vessel from liability, under a contract 
providing against liability for injury 
caused by dang:rs of the sea. Astor vs. 
Aymar. 

Under a written contract for a sale of 
mill products, providing that “no agree- 
ment, conditions, or stipulations, verbal 
or otherwise, except those mentioned in 
this contract, will be claimed,” the Texas 
court of civil appeals decided that the 
agreement as written could not be en- 
larged by showing a custom for the buyer 
to furnish shipping directions. Rhome 
Milling Co. vs. Cunningham. 

Under a written contract for the sale 
of 1,000 bus corn, the Georgia court of 
appeals decided, in Brunsing vs. East 
Point Milling Co., that the seller could 
not excuse tender of 1,071 bus under a 


claimed custom permitting a variance. of . 


from 50 to 100 bus under an order for 
1,000 bus. 

In a case decided by the Virginia 
court of appeals in 1860,—Delaphane vs. 
Crenshaw & Fisher,—plaintiffs, a firm 
of millers, sued a public flour inspector 
to recover the value of samples of flour 
taken by defendant for the purpose of 
inspection, and retained by him. The de- 
fense unsuccessfully relied on an imme- 
morial usage among inspectors to retain 
such “draft” flour as compensation in 
addition to their lawful fees. In over- 
ruling this defense the court said: 

“It would be unjust and unreasonable 
that a public officer, having a specified 
duty to perform in relation to the prop- 
erty of others for a prescribed fee, 
should by the discharge of that duty 
acquire a right not only to the fee al- 
lowed, but also to a part of the property 
itself. It thus makes him the sole judge 
of the compensation he shall receive. 
. . . The manufacturer who designs his 
flour for shipment has no choice in re- 
gard to the inspection. . . . He pays 
the fee because required by law to do so, 
but in no respect does he stand in the 
relation of a contracting party to the 
inspector. 

“If it be conceded that to ‘inspect’ 
means more than to make mere ocular 
examination, and that the inspector is 
authorized fo bake a portion of the flour 
into bread, or subject it to a chemical 
test, still that would not authorize him 
to take away any more than is necessary 
for that purpose, nor even that for his 
own use and benefit. Taking away’ the 
draft flour is no part of the inspection, 
for that may be made as well whether 
the inspector appropriates it to himself, 
or restores it to the owner.” 

In passing, it is interesting to note 
from the decision in the last-cited case 
that the enterprising inspector accumu- 
lated 60,000 Ibs flour on inspections for 
one mill alone in the brief space of .17 
months. 

A local trade custom among flour com- 
mission merchants is not binding upon a 
consigning miller whose place of busi- 
ness is in other territory, and who is not 
shown to have known such custom. This 
point was decided by the Indiana su- 

reme court in the case of Wallace vs. 

organ. 

Plaintiffs shipped a quantity of flour 
from their mill at Trafalgar, Ind., to 
defendant, a commission merchant in In- 
dianapolis, for sale there. Defendant, in 
turn, shipped the flour to a commission 
firm in New York. This firm sold the 
shipment, but the proceeds were lost to 
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the mill, through the New York firm’s 
insolvency. 

In suing defendant, the millers took 
the position that the defendant misap- 
propriated the flour by sending it to New 
York, instead of selling it in the Indian- 
apolis market, as intended by the mill. 
On the other hand, the defendant broker 
relied upon a claimed custom among In- 
dianapolis brokers of sending flour not 
suited to the local trade to New York, 
in the absence of special instructions 
from the mill. 

The Indiana supreme court decided the 
ease in the mill’s favor, because the as- 
serted custom did not appear to be either 
definite or well established: The court 
said: 

“The alleged custom, it seems to us, is 
void for uncertainty; because, by its 
terms, as stated in the pleading, it is 
impossible to determine what grade of 
flour is, and what is not, subject to its 
provisions, and condemned to be shipped 
to New York. It would seem to leave 
each factor to determine from his own 
judgment, if not his own peculiar tastes, 
to what grades the custom applies. If 
each day is to determine its application, 
making it apply to one grade today and 
to another tomorrow,—if at one period 
it applies to all grades, and at another 
to none,—it is not only wholly uncer- 
tain, but is misnamed ‘a commercial 
usage.’ ” 

A mill which received wheat under 
agreement to pay for it by delivering to 
the seller on demand a quantity of flour 
of equal value was denied the right to 
show, on burning of the mill before the 
flour was delivered, a claimed custom of 
the mill to receive wheat only at the 
depositor’s risk of loss. In this case— 
Martin vs. Ashland Mill Co.—the Kansas 
City court of appeals said: 

“There is not the semblance of evi- 
dence of any custom among millers gen- 
erally, or of the defendant mill; that the 
flour which the miller was to give in ex- 
change for the wheat received was sub- 
ject to the risk of the person entitled 
thereto. The flour due the depositor of 
the wheat was not within the custom 
proved. ‘Customs and usages must be 
construed strictly—nay, very strictly— 
even stricter than any act of parliament 
that alters the common law.’ Lawson 
on Usages and Customs. 

“But there is another objection, . . . 
which is that, if the transaction between 
the plaintiff and defendant was an ex- 
change or transmutation of commodities, 
then, as we have seen, the title of the 
wheat passed to the defendant, and no 
custom could have the effect of so quali- 
fying or limiting the defendant’s owner- 
ship of it that the title would not be in 
it if destroyed by fire; but if* not it 
would be. This would vary the general 
and well-settled rule of law, which cus- 
tom cannot accomplish. 

“And, besides this, it is apparent that 
such a custom would be unreasonable, 
and would lead to the most absurd con- 
sequences, and for that reason it can- 
not be enforced in a court of justice, 
even if proved. Parties cannot be held 
to have entered into a contract with ref- 
erence to it, and, especially so, when un- 
known to the party seeking to avoid it. 

“It is a further rule that a person 
entering into a contract is not bound 
by the usage of a particular business, 
unless it is so general as to furnish a 
presumption of knowledge, or it is proved 
that he was acquainted with it.” 

Holding that a written instrument in 
which defendant acknowledged that it 
had “received in store of C. R. Marks 
one load of corn, subject to storage. No. 


of bushels, 2,920,” clearly showed a stor- 


age contract, the Iowa supreme court 
decided in Marks vs. Cass County Mill 
& Elevator Co. that, on burning of the 
elevator in which the corn was deposited, 
plaintiff was not entitled to show a cus- 
tom under which the transaction would be 
treated as a sale to defendant, so as to 
place the liability for the loss on de- 
fendant elevator company. The court 
said that a custom might be proved to 
explain ambiguous terms. of a contract, 
but it could not be shown to contradict 
the express terms of an agreement. 

The general rule of law that a local 
usage cannot be proved to contradict a 
contract nor to subvert a well-settled rule 
of law was applied by the Minnesota 
supreme court in Globe Milling Co. vs. 


Minneapolis Elevator Co., a case decided 
several years ago. 

The elevator contracted to sell wheat 
to D. C. Moak & Co., presumably for 
cash, and a carload was switched for 
delivery to that firm, but was afterwards 
reclaimed -by the elevator for non- 
payment of the price. In the meantime, 
Moak & Co. had contracted to sell wheat 
to Griffiths, Marshall & -Co., and pre- 
sented a bill to the latter covering the 
car in question, and the bill was paid. 
The last-mentioned firm, having in turn 
agreed to sell to plaintiff mill, drew draft 
on plaintiff for the price, sending ship- 
ping bill covering the same car. 

The mill, having paid the draft, but 
not received the wheat, because it was 
reclaimed by the elevator as above noted, 
sued the elevator as for conversion of the 
shipment. To support its case, the mill 
attempted to show a usage of the Min- 
neapolis grain trade under which, on 
loading of the car and its transfer for 
delivery to Moak & Co., it became that 
firm’s property, and subject to sale to 
third persons, free of any claim of the 
elevator. 

But the supreme court decided that 
the usage could not be shown, since it 
would contradict the elevator’s contract 
right to cash payment for the wheat, and 


its legal right to reclaim the property | 


on non-payment. The court said: 

“But a local usage cannot be proved 
to contradict a contract. If, by the con- 
tract for the sale of this wheat, it was for 
cash on delivery, the usage could not 
make it a sale on credit. Also, such a 
usage cannot be allowed to subvert a 


well-settled rule of law. There is no rule 


of law better settled than that, upon a 
cash sale, the seller, if he have not waived 
his right to payment, . . . may reclaim 
the property, if the purchaser refuse or 
fail to pay.” 

In a somewhat similar case—E. L. 
Welch Co. vs. Lahart Elevator Co.—the 
Minnesota supreme court decided that, 
where there was evidence tending to 
show that a seller of wheat had waived 
the right to reclaim it on account of in- 
solvency of the buyer, although the wheat 
had not yet been weighed to determine 
the amount due as the price, it was 
page to consider a custom in the Cham- 

er of Commerce of reselling grain in 
such cases over and over again before 
weighing or payment; the principal issue 
in the case being whether the seller had 
intended to part with title. The court 
said: 

“Of course, if by the contract the sale 
was plainly for cash, usage could not 
make it a sale on credit. Custom. will 
not be allowed to vary or contradict the 
plainly expressed terms of a contract, or 
to imply from these terms an obligation 
different from what the law would imply, 
or to imply an obligation in the absence 
of any contract on the subject. 

“But usage may be admissible to ex- 
plain what is doubtful. Certain business 
customs and usages may become so well 
established and understood that men, in 
making their contracts, assume them and 
take them for granted, and contract with 
reference to them. Accordingly, the cus- 
tom of this business was proper to be 
considered in determining what the par- 
ties intended by their transaction.” 





Statistical Position of Wheat 


Chicago Trade Bulletin: The movement 
of wheat to.the primary markets of the 
United States from July 1, 1916, to Jan. 
1, 1917, was about 252,000,000 bus, com- 
pared with 328,000,000 in 1916. The ex- 
ports of flour and wheat during the same 
time were about 98,000,000 bus, against 


121,000,000 last year—a decrease of 23,- . 


000,000 bus, or 19 per cent. The official 
visible supply of wheat on Jan. 1 was 
about 8,000,000 bus larger than reported 
Jan. 1, 1916. 

Estimating the wheat crop of the Unit- 
ed States at 640,000,000 bus, and allowing 
163,000,000 for supplies in all positions 
on July 1, 1916, the aggregate supplies 
for the 12 months would be approximately 
803,000,000. Counting 525,000,000 bus for 
consumption, about 80,000,000 for seed, 
and 98,000,000 exported to date—accounts 
for 703,000,000. 

There would remain for export during 
the next six months and for supplies on 
hand July 1, 1917, about 100,000,000 bus. 
The — from Jan. 1 to July 1, 1916, 
were about 120,000,000 bus. 
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Commercial Preparedness in Canada 
The following article, from the bulletin 
of the Canadian department of trad: 
and commerce, is of unusual interest, a. 
showing how the Canadian government i. 
seeking to co-ordinate agriculture, manu 
facturing and transportation in order t. 
create a greater commercial efficiency. 

The war having shown the value o: 
science in business, the Canadian govern 
ment has called into the field a strony 
scientific and research force. A commit- 
tee of the Privy Council has been ay- 
pointed, consisting of the ministers of 
trade and commerce, labor, inland re\ 
enue, agriculture, mines, and the interior, 
which is to have in charge the supervisio,, 
and direction of industrial and scientific 
research. 

An advisory council of scientific ex- 
perts and business men has been appoin' 
ed to devise the methods and mature the 
plans upon which the work shall be carrie:| 
out, and, when these have been approve: 
by the committee of the Privy Council, t) 
supervise and direct the execution of th. 
work. 

The following have been selected « 
members of the advisory council: Dr. .\ 
Stanley Mackenzie, Dalhousie Universit) , 
Halifax; Dr. F. D. Adams, McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal; Dr. R. F. Ruttan, 
McGill University, Montreal; Professor 
J. C. Maclennan, University of Toront., 
Toronto; Professor Stafford F. Kirk- 
patrick, Queen’s_ University, Kingston, 
Ontario; Dr. A. D. Macallum, University 
of Toronto, Toronto; Dr. Walter C. Mur- 
ray, University of Saskatchewan, Sask:- 
toon; R. Hobson, Hamilton; R. A. Ross, 
Montreal; Tancrede Bienvenue, Mon!- 
real; Arthur Surveyer, B.Sc., Montreal. 

This council, it will be seen, is made up 
mostly of scientific experts, with an in- 
fusion of representative business mei, 
the object being to unite the interests of 
science and business to their mutual ac- 
vantage. These men give their time anil 
talents without pay, and in this way con- 
= an important service to the coun- 

ry. 

The scope of the work proposed is 1s 
follows: 

To ascertain and tabulate the various 
agencies in Canada that are now carrying 
on scientific and industrial research in the 
universities and colleges, in the various 
laboratories of the government, in busi- 
ness organizations and industries, in scie1- 
tific associations, or by private or associ- 
ated investigators. ; 

To note and schedule the lines of re- 
search or investigation that are being 
pursued by each such agency, their facili- 
ties and equipment therefor, the possi- 
bilities of extension and expansion, and 
particularly to ascertain the scientific man 
power available and the necessity of adi- 
ing thereto. 

To co-ordinate these agencies so as to 
prevent overlapping of effort, to induce 
co-operation and teamwork, and to build 
up a community of interests, knowledge, 
and mutual helpfulness, 

To become acquainted with the pro!- 
lems of a technical and scientific nature 
that are met with by Canadian producti: 
and industrial interests and to bring thei 
into contact with the proper researc! 
agencies for solving these problems, aii 
thus link up -the resources of science wii! 
the labor and capital employed in pro- 
duction so as to bring about the best po.- 
sible economic results. 

To make a scientific study of Canadin 
common’ unused resources, the waste aiid 
a hee aes of farms, forests, fisheri:s, 
and industries, with a view to their uti'i- 
zation in new or subsidiary processes of 
manufacture. 

To study the ways and means by which 
the present small number of compete 
and trained research men can be added |0 
from the students and graduates of s:i- 
ence in universities and colleges, and ‘0 
bring about in the common interest ° 
more complete co-operation between t!ic 
industrial and productive interests of tlic 
country and the teaching centers ail 
forces of science and research. 

To inform and stimulate the public 
mind in regard to the importance aid 
utility of applying the results of scientilic 
and industrial research to the processcs 
of production, by means of addresses ‘0 
business and industrial bodies, by the 
publication of bulletins and monograp)s, 
and by such other methods as may sec!” 
advisable. 
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~ said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish River Roller 
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Mills, “he don’t try to tend to 













no dawg’s fleas but his own. In 
the case of the Congressman, it’s 
di t. ‘The same ones that’s 
rerin’ an’ tearin’ about pro- 
hibitin’ the high price of Vittles 
is the same ones that, here 
awhile back, was wantin’ a 
high tariff on wheat to protect 
the downtrodden farmer.” 








THE POTATO BUG THEORY 


That highly successful dividend pro- 
ducer, the Ladies’ Home Journal, carries 
a considerable amount of flour advertis- 
ing, but it does not seem to occur to its 
publishers that it is bad business morals 
\o accept money for such advertising and, 
at the same time, print articles intended 
to discourage the use of and even to dis- 
credit the thing advertised. 

Thrift is, of course, commendable, but 
it is hardly permissible tacitly to recom- 
mend a product by publishing an adver- 
tisement of it, and then, by permitting a 
writer to disparage it in the reading col- 
umns, to nullify the value of the adver- 
tisement. It seems almost tantamount to 
obtaining money under false pretenses. 

This is especially true when the writer 
who attempts to discredit the article ad- 
vertised is unsound in his views and 
draws conclusions which are utterly at 
variance with the facts; as in the case of 
Dr. Philip B. Hawk, who, in a recent 


issue of the Ladies’ Home Journal, un-° 


dertakes to make a case against white 
flour. 

Dr. Hawk seems to have fallen a victim 
to the prevalent fancy for “vitamines,” 
the beloved discovery of Professor Carl 
Voegtlin, in which he claimed that white 
flour is deficient. ‘“Vitamines” sounds 
vital, and the word has a great attraction 
for the latest school of food theorists. 
The inventor and patentee of “vitamines,” 
or “vitamin,” as he calls it, claims that 
its “exact chemical identification is im- 
possible.” It is therefore an unknown 


substance, the manufacture of which is . 


controlled under letters patent by a con- 
cern in Germany. 

The new line of attack on white flour 
seems to be based on the charge that it 
is deficient in this unknown substance, the 
“exact chemical identification” of which 
is impossible. This sounds rather vague, 
but since all their old, hackneyed claims 
have been totally disproved, the con- 
firmed anti-white flour cranks can scarcely 
he blamed for taking refuge behind this 
1ew and mysterious vitamine theory. 

Dr. Hawk highly recommends vita- 
mines, and as a means of avoiding the use 
of objectionable white flour he advocates 
potato flour. He is obliged to apologize 
for its coarse texture, but says “this 
bread is easily digested, and is just as 
nutritious as ordinary bread and may be 
prepared at a less cost.” In support of 
this contention, he refers to tests made 
hy “our own government” and to bread 
—_ in Austria from potato starch and 
meal, 

Not long ago the Department of Agri- 
culture gave a recipe for potato bread, 
recommending that three pounds of 
peeled potatoes should take the place of 
three-fourths of a pound of strong flour. 
It was stated that when the potatoes were 
reduced to the same moisture basis as the 
flour, the three pounds of potatoes would 
be the equivalent of three-fourths of a 
pound of flour. The blend thus recom- 
mended by the Department of Agricul- 
ture would be twenty-five per cent pota- 





toes and seventy-five per cent flour, when 
both were considered as having the same 
moisture. This doubtless was the test re- 
ferred to by Dr. Hawk. 

A little simple arithmetic introduced 
here will serve to show how much truth 
there is in the statement that this bread 
“may be prepared at a less cost” than 
that made from white flour. It takes 
three and a half pounds of raw potatoes 
to make three pounds of peeled potatoes. 
At two dollars a bushel (the present 
price is higher) the potatoes would cost 
eleven and two-thirds cents, while the 
three-fourths of a pound of flour they 
displaced would cost but four cents, even 
if flour was selling at the very high price 
of twelve dollars a barrel. 

Thus this distinguished food economist 
in the Ladies’ Home Journal actually 
recommends to his readers the expendi- 
ture of three times as much for a sub- 
stituted ingredient in order to get a 
bread “just as nutritious” as the ordinary 
kind. He even goes further, and contends 
that potato meal, costing even more than 
raw potatoes, can be used up to thirty 
per cent, and still the “mixture may be 
prepared at a less cost.” 

Unless Dr. Hawk inadvertently omit- 
ted a very essential direction m the prep- 
aration of his suggested substitute for 
good white bread, to wit, that the pota- 
toes used should be stolen, his contention 
of reduced cost certainly does not square 
with the facts. But what is a little mat- 
ter of arithmetic between a professor of 
food economics and his readers? Any- 
thing to beat white flour, which happens 
to be the cheapest as well as the best and 
most popular food on the market. 

All manufacturers of standard articles 
prepared with the utmost care and the 
greatest possible economy, and supported 
by expert merchandising and liberal ad- 
vertising, are aware of the “just as good” 
competition which their product has to 
meet. Usually, however, this competition 
finds its strength in offering a cheaper 
substitute. 

The Ladies’ Home Journal, by availing 
itself of the genius of Dr. Hawk, proffers 
its readers, in lieu of the white flour it is 
paid for advertising, a substitute “just as 
nutritious” but costing three times as 
much; rather an extraordinary economic 
proposition. The explanation probably is 
that somebody blundered; perhaps it was 
Dr. Hawk, or perhaps it was the gifted 
editor; maybe it was both. 

Why do millers continue to advertise 
in publications that accept their money 
and use it in payment of contributions 
which seek to discreait the very product 
advertised? It is not, of course, demand- 
ed by the advertiser that the journal he 
uses should be influenced in his favor by 


‘the fact, but certainly fair play and rea- 


sonably honest business ethics justify him 
in expecting that, if a publication accepts 
his advertising and takes his money, it 
will at least refrain from wantonly and 
unjustly attacking, through its reading 
columns, the product he is spending his 
money to exploit. 


MILLERS, RAILROADS AND THE GOV- 
ERNMENT 


Seldom has the United States govern- 
ment taken under consideration a broad 
programme of legislation more vitally 
important to the millers than the present 
schedule of railroad regulations. The in- 
dustry is not, as in the case of the 1913 
tariff law, concerned directly and in- 
tensely with one special feature of the 
programme; there is no particular issue 
on which the millers can concentrate their 
efforts; and yet the general outcome con- 
cerns them almost as closely as that of 
the tariff fight itself. This fact was rec- 
ognized last fall, when the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation discussed at length 
what its position should be in the matter, 
but the problem was far too complex to 
permit of any conclusion being reached. 

The railroad situation occupies today 
a position corresponding to that of the 
tariff four years ago. At that time, be- 
fore international problems had begun to 
overshadow domestic ones, the great task 
awaiting the new administration was the 
downward revision of the tariff. If the 
Democrats. accomplished nothing else in 
their assured four years of control, it 
was clearly their duty to do this one 
thing, both in fulfillment of their pre- 
election promises and in answer to the 
popular demand. Now, of course, mat- 
ters of foreign policy are more conspicu- 
ous than any purely domestic problems; 
yet it is safe to say that the most far- 
reaching task of the next four years is 
that of readjusting the relations between 
the railroads and the public, and between 
the railroad corporations and their em- 
ployees. 

In this problem the millers are in- 
evitably and directly concerned. Prac- 
tically every flour mill in the country de- 
pends on the railroads both for the de- 
livery of its raw material and for the 
marketing of its products. The effect 
on the milling industry of a general rail- 
road strike, such as was threatened last 
September, can only be guessed at. A 
material and widespread increase in 
freight rates would enormously add to 
the cost of production; and the apparent 
alternative, the insolvency of many im- 
portant railroad companies, would like- 
wise work serious injury to the millers 
whom they serve. Conditions as they are 
today, with a shortage of freight cars 
everywhere curtailing milling output,- 
show how essential it is that a remedy 
be found. 

For the railroads the coming battle is 
a fight for life. Over their heads hangs 
the threat of government operation, and 
while such a radical step would presum- 
ably not occur except in an extreme 
emergency, there is every reason to fear 
that, unless wise precautions are prompt- 
ly taken, this emergency may arise, as it 
very nearly arose last fall. Even if this 
does not happen, the situation is full of 
perplexities. Expenses have everywhere 
gone up; material is higher, labor is 
higher, and new equipment, demanded by 
the present volume of business, can be 
bought only at prices ranging from fifty 
to two hundred per cent more than two 
years ago. An increase in rates, the only 
way of meeting these expenses, means 
higher prices for the consumer, and the 
country is prepared keenly to resent any 
such additions to the already heavy bur- 
den of living cost it is carrying. 

The government has recognized, and 
quite rightly, that this problem is far 
too great for the railroads to solve by 
themselves. It is likewise too great to be 
solved satisfactorily by the railroads and 
the government. Every interest affected 
must do its share, not in a spirit of hos- 
tility or self-seeking, but with an honest 
determination to co-operate in straight- 
ening out a tangle that threatens, if 
something is not done about it promptly, 
to involve the entire country in endless 
difficulties. 

The objects to be sought are: regular- 
ity and certainty in transportation; 
eliminating the danger of sudden and 
violent interruptions due to strikes or 
other causes; reasonable rates, permit- 
ting the transportation of freight with- 
out placing an undue burden on either 
the shipper or the public; sufficient profit 
for the railroads so that they can meet 
their financial obligations, pay fair divi- 
dends, and make necessary improvements 
and additions to their equipment; uni- 
formity of regulation, doing away so far 
as possible with the control of railroads 
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by state laws; and, finally, the avoidance 
of government operation or ownership. 

Nothing less than the hearty and sin- 
cere co-operation of the entire nation will 
make possible the accomplishment of all 
this, and such co-operation can be most 
effectively shown by those who, as large 
shippers, are most vitally interested. The 
millers must recognize that this is their 
problem almost as much as it is that of 
the railroads. Individually, and through 
their organizations, they can do much 
toward solving it. The Millers’ National 
Federation will doubtless be asked to 
outline the views of the trade it repre- 
sents before the federal investigating 
committee, and the question is bound to 
come up for discussion at the Federation 
meeting in April. Whatever action is 
taken should represent, not the opinion 
of a small committee, but the carefully 
reasoned views of the trade as a whole. 

The railroads themselves, if they are 
wise, will be ready to meet their friends 
halfway. Needing co-operation, they will 
do whatever they can to fulfill what the 
shippers and the public ask of them. It 
is a time for harmony and good under- 
standing, not for suspicion and antag- 
onism. A full recognition of the gravity 
of the situation, and a readiness to work 
together, will not only help the railroads 
in their present difficulties, but in the 
long run will bring almost equal benefit 
to the millers. 


AN ASININE CONTRACT 

“It shall be distinctly understood and 
agreed that it is the intention of the 
contract that the contractor shall fur- 
nish and deliver any quantity of flour 
in export bags which may be ordered 
for the naval service at the place named, 
including cargoes for supply ships, dur- 
ing the period between March 1, 1917, 
and June 30, 1917, irrespective of the 
quantity specified, the Government not 
being obligated to order any specific ~ 
quantity.” 

The foregoing paragraph is from the 
form used in bidding for supplies for 
the United States Navy, to be sent to the 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy 
Department, Washington. The red-tape 
insect in the bureau who wrote this 
clause in what, presumably, is a_busi- 
ness document, should be gently led to a 
quiet sanitarium by his chief, and there 
treated for the simples; obviously he is 
suffering from mental weakness. 

The paragraph means, if it means any- 
thing, that while the miller who is so 
foolish as to enter into such a contract 
is legally bound to stand ready to deliver 
the amount of flour on which he makes 
tenders, the government is not obliged 
to take any part of it! If the foolish 
miller’s bid is accepted, he must keep the 
flour on hand, ready for delivery to the 
navy, although it may never be called 
for! 

Is it the intention of the Navy De- 
partment, by the insertion of this idiotic 
clause, to restrict the bidding to a few 
millers, favorites perhaps, who have pri- 
vate assurances that, notwithstanding the 
privilege is legally retained by the gov- 
ernment, it will never be exercised, and 
therefore they are perfectly safe in 
ignoring it? Is this the “joker” in the 
tender? If so, it is at least understand- 
able; it is meant to shut out competition, 
not to encourage it. 

Perhaps by its inclusion the Navy De- 
partment desires to make it impossible 
for American millers to compete, so that, 
after due denunciation through the press, 
an order may be placed. with British 
millers, thereby following the precedent 
already established in the shell deal. 
Certainly such outrageously unfair 
clauses as this give color to the pub- 
lished contentions of the Bethlehem Steel 
Works, relative to the expense and dif- 
ficulty of trying to do business with the 
Navy Department. 

Such a clause, which vitiates the- con- 
tract as an honest, straightforward en- 
gagement between the buyer and seller, 
and renders it one-sided and wholly un- 
fair, is indicative either of some hidden 
duplicity, some secret crookedness, 
whereby certain favored bidders are pro- 
tected and others are frightened away 
from making a tender, or of monumental 
official stupidity, so dense as to be unable 
to understand that no responsible miller 
who desires to protect himself from 
heavy loss could possibly agree to it. 

In either case, the result is to elim- 
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inate honest, open and straightforward 
competition in rE flour to the 
navy. The successful bidder, if he takes 
this clause literally, and he has no right 
to do otherwise, if it means what it says, 
must make a price ample enough to pro- 
tect himself against the contingency it 
provides for. If he does this, the gov- 
ernment will pay more than the market 
value for its flour. 

In this matter of flour bids other de- 
partments of the government have’ long 
since adopted business principles and 
eliminated clauses dictated by ulterior 
motives or official stupidity. They offer 
to do business with millers on a fair and 
honorable basis, without seeking one- 
sided terms. In consequence, they have 
no trouble in buying their supplies at the 
right prices; competition is open and 
free, and there are no “jokers” in the 
tenders, designed to catch the unwary. 
The Navy Department needs reforma- 
tion in this regard. Until this clause is 
stricken out of its bids, no miller is 
justified in making a tender. 


CAR SERVICE REGULATION 


Interstate Commerce Commission Insists on 
Prompt Return of Open-Top, Refriger- 
ator and Heater Freightcars 


Wasurincton, D. C., Jan. 29.—The de- 
cision of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in the car supply investigation, 
announced Jan. 20, is of unusual impor- 
tance in that by it the commission as- 
sumes jurisdiction in declaring rules for 
the return of cars in order to expedite 
the movement of all kinds of freight, 
_ especially coal and food products. 

In explaining the situation, Commis- 
sioner McChord, speaking for a majority 
of the commission, says: “The present 
conditions of car distribution throughout 
the United States have no parallel in our 
history. In some territories the railroads 
have furnished but a small part of the 
cars necessary for the transportation of 
stable articles of commerce, such as coal, 
grain, lumber, fruit and vegetables. In 
consequence, mills have shut down, prices 
have advanced, perishable articles of 
= value have been destroyed and hun- 

reds of carloads of food products have 
been delayeeé in reaching their natural 
markets. 

“In other territories there have been so 
many cars on the lines of the carriers and 
in their terminals that service has been 
thrown into unprecedented confusion, 
long delays in transit have been the rule 
rather than the exception, and the opera- 
tion of established industrial activities 
has been made uncertain and difficult. 

“These conditions made necessary a 
far-reaching investigation by the com- 
mission. In response to many complaints 
from all parts of the country, the com- 
mission, upon its own motion, on Nov. 4, 
1916, entered upon a general investiga- 
tion, covering all sections of the United 
States, concerning the supply, exchange, 
interchange and return of freightcars, 
and all rules, regulations and practices 
relating thereto, with a view to issuing 
such orders as might be deemed appro- 
priate.” 








VOLUNTARY PLAN FAILS 


The statement accompanying the deci- 
sions recites the efforts that had been 
made by the various ¢arriers to correct 
conditions, including the application by 
some of an embargo against the use of 
their cars off their own lines. The car- 
riers were requested by the commission to 
return foreign open-top cars and refrig- 
erator cars to the owning lines, either 
loaded or empty. The roads gave assent 
to the request, and the American Railway 
Association appointed an efficiency com- 
mittee to act continuously at Washington 
to co-operate with the commission. 

It developed, however, that under the 
voluntary or co-operative plan the roads 
did not proceed with sufficient vigor and 
system to effect the immediate return of 
cars, and the commission therefore as- 
sumed to itself the promulgation of new 
car-service rules. Concerning its action 
the decision says: 

“For purposes of bringing immediate 
relief to existing conditions, the previous 
code of car-service rules, with certain 
modifications, will have our approval for 
application until May 1, 1917, in so far as 
they relate to open-top coal and coke cars 
ond to railroad owned and controlled re- 
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frigerator, heater, ventilating and insu- 
lated cars. The modifications found 
necessary consist in the elimination of 
certain movements of foreign cars other 
than to the owning road, or in its direc- 
tion, which the present code permits.” 


NEW RULES PROMULGATED 

Upon all the facts of record the com- 
mission finds that the present car-service 
rules are unreasonable to the extent that 
they differ from the following, which are 
found to be reasonable car-service rules: 

All foreign open-top coal and coke cars 
and all foreign railroad owned or con- 
trolled refrigerator, heater, ventilating or 
insulated cars received under load may be 
forwarded to destination. When original 
lading is removed, or when received 
empty, they must be returned to their 
owners, either loaded or empty, direct or 
through the proper home route. 

The proper home route for cars belong- 
ing to other than direct connections in- 
cludes the following deliveries only: load- 
ed, consigned to a destination on the 
home saul ; loaded, consigned to a desti- 
nation on a direct connection of the home 
road; loaded, consigned to a destination 
on the road from: which originally re- 
ceived, if such movement is in the direc- 
tion of home; or empty, to the road and 
at the junction point from which origi- 
nally received. 

Loaded cars may be delivered to switch- 
ing roads to be unloaded within the 
switching district. Such deliveries shall 
be indicated on the junction report by 
the words “for unloading.” An empty 
foreign car may be delivered to a con- 
necting road to be loaded within the 
designated switching limits and returned. 
Such deliveries shall be indicated on the 
junction report by the words “for load- 
ing.” 

These rules do not apply to cars con- 
signed with the original lading under duly 
filed and published tariffs until the 
original lading has been removed there- 
from. 

Any delivery of a foreign open-top 
coal or coke car or foreign railroad 
owned or controlled refrigerator, heater, 
etc., car, except as provided in these 
rules, is a diversion. 


PROMPT ACTION DEMANDED 


The commission further finds that the 
practice of the railroads in failing to 
observe the previous car-service rules with 
regard to the return of foreign cars, to 
the extent that those rules are no modi- 
fied by the rules just found reasonable, is 
*in violation of the act regulating car 
service. i 

An order will be entered requiring the 
establishment and observance of the car- 
service rules herein found reasonable, 
until May 1, 1917, and will take effect 
under the provisions of the act not less 
than 30 days from the date of service 
thereof. This order will be subject to 
modification, and the effective date sub- 
ject to extension, during that period, 
upon showing of a reasonable necessity 
therefor. 

The commission expresses its belief that 
prompt action can be secured by execu- 
tive action; that it is the duty of the 
carriers to appoint a committee with 
plenary powers to secure a relocation of 
cars and to co-operate with the commis- 
sion at Washington in order that it may 
be fully advised from day to day. If this 
is done, and any modification is found 
necessary, the facts will be at hand for 
immediate consideration. 

Commissioner Clark, in a short state- 
ment, dissents from the decision on the 
ground that it is not within the province 
of the commission to define car-service 
rules, no matter how great the exigency 
may be, and announces that Commissioner 
Clements and Hall concur in his opinion. 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





‘\Lee-Warren Company to Enlarge 

-Kansas Crry, Mo., Jan. 29.—The Lee 
Warren Milling Co., Salina, Kansas, will 
begin work within the next 30 days on in- 
creasing its milling capacity from 1,000 to 
1,500 bbls. The increase will be effected 
by rebuilding its original 500-bbl mill and 
enlarging its capacity to 1,000 bbls. The 
500-bbl mill built two years ago will not 
be disturbed. The increased plant will 
therefore be in the convenient form of 
a 1,000-bbi and a 500-bbl unit. 

At the same time, the Lee-Warren com- 
pany will begin the construction of a new 


office building. This will be of two stories, 
the lower story of stone and mat face 
brocade brick, and the upper story of 
stucco on metal lath. The roof be 


of tile. 
; R. E. Sverre. 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Flour Prices Declining—Sales Light, Except 
at Concessions—Millfeed Scarce and 
Generally Held Higher 

[Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 

Cuicaco, I1t., Jan. 30.—There con- 
tinues to be some very low-priced flour 
offered in Chicago, spring wheat patents 
having been sold here yesterday at $8, 
bulk. A nominal range today is $8.40@ 
8.65, jute; southwestern 95 per cent pat- 
ents range $8.30@8.50, jute; white pat- 
ent rye flour, $7.30@7.50, jute. The car 
situation as regards Chicago mills shows 
a little improvement, yet western and 
southwestern millers advise their trade 
here that the situation is less satisfactory 
than a week ago. C. H. CHaren. 


Puitaverenia, Pa., Jan. 30.—Flour 
dull and unsettled. Buyers and sellers 
apart. Quotations, per 196 lbs in wood: 
winter clear, $7.50@7.75; straight, $7.75 
@8.25; patent, $8.25@8.50. Kansas clear, 
$7.75@8; ‘straight, $8.25@8.50; patent, 
$8.50@8.75,—all in cotton sacks. Spring 
first clear, $8@8.25; patent, $8.50@9; 
favorite brands, $9.50@10. City mills’ 
choice and fancy patent, $9.50@10; regu- 
lar grades winter clear, $7.50@7.75; 
straight, $7.75@8.25; patent, $8.25@8.50. 

SamukEt S. DanieLs. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 30.—Flour values 
declined 20@30c today, with some im- 
provement in the demand. Minneapolis 
patents, $9.40; spring country patents, 
$8.90@9.15; special short patents, $9.75@ 
10,—all in w Kansas hard wheat 
patents, $8.50@8.90, in sacks. Millfeed 
firmly held. Spring bran, $37; winter 
bran, $37.50; mixed feed, $39@41,—in 
100’s. Demand quiet. 

Louis W. DePass. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 30.—Flour unset- 
tled and very quiet. Sales possible only 
at concessions. Prices somewhat lower 
than Saturday’s quotations. Some small 
business is being done by resellers. . Mill- 
feed in scant offering, and prices stiffly 
held. Demand light. Prrer Deruen. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 30.—A few 
mills report just a little better interest in 
flour on the lower basis of prices. Busi- 
ness generally, however, is still exceed- 
ingly quiet, and sales are only a small 
fraction of mill capacity. 

R. E. Srertrne. 


Battimore, Mp., Jan. 30.—Flour more 
or less demoralized. Offerings plentiful, 
and demand insignificant. Quotations 
nominally steady, though trade has no 
faith in today’s wheat rally. Millfeed 
held higher, but quiet. 

Cartes H. Dorsey. 





East Aurora Mill Burned 

Rocuester, N. Y., Jan. 29.—The flour 
and feed mill of the Griggs & Ball Co., 
East Aurora, was burned Jan. 24. Dam- 
age of upwards of $100,000 was done, of 
which from $38,000 to $40,000 was cov- 
ered by insurance, according to the own- 
ers of the mill, Abbott S. Griggs and 
Fay S. Ball. The cause of the fire is 
not known. Five thousand bus of wheat, 
which the company had just received, 
were destroyed with the rest of the stock 
in the building. Of the machinery only 
the boiler, which was housed in a small 
separate building, was saved. 

R. J. Arxrns. 





America’s Record Foreign Trade 

A report issued Jan. 23 by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
shows that both American imports and 
exports in 1916 broke all previous rec- 
ords. Exports broke the record estab- 
lished in 1915 by $1,926,000,000, and im- 


ports exceeded those of the record year, © 


1912, by $574,000,000. The figures, as 
compared with 1915, are: 
1916 1915 

$5, 481,000,000 $3,555,000,000 

2,392,000,000 1,779,000,000 
Export balance.. 2,089,000,000 
Gold exports .... 156,000,000 
Gold imports .... 686,000,000 


1,776,000,000 
31,000,000 
452,000,000 
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THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 


centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 


The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: Jan. 29 Jan. 30 

Jan. 27 Jan. 20 1916 1915 
Minneapolis .. .200,905 274,690 374,030 398,570 
Duluth-Superior 11,235 11,410 35,400 22,520 
Milwaukee 6,000 000 13,000 12,000 





Totals 218,140 286,100 422,430 433,090 
Outside mills*... 91,280 199,530 





Ag’gate sprg.309,420 621,960 
St. Louis 0 36,000 30,600 29,400 
St. Louist 55,000 42,000 42,400 
Buffalo ........ 99,500 113,400 133,100 
Rochester 9,300 13,400 14,050 
Chicago 22,250 19,500 21,500 
Kansas City.... 00 54,500 65,100 61,500 
Kansas Cityt...196,460 194,685 219,200 219,955 
Toledo 33,000 34,300 34,800 31,300 
Toledof 69,665 70,185 66,090 
Nashville** .... 88,245 101,010 103,720 
Seattle 20,980 13,760 18,105 
Tacoma 33,740 27,420 18,650 


87,055 
18,800 
37,160 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 

Jan. 29 Jan. 30 

Jan, 27 Jan. 20 1916 1915 

Minneapolis 39 53 77 88 
Duluth-Superior .. 
Outside mills* .... 


Average spring.. 
Milwaukee 
St. Louis 
St. Louist 
Buffalo 
Rochester ... 
Chicago 
Kansas City 
Kansas Cityt 
Toledo 
Toledof{ 
Nashville** 
Seattle 
Tacoma 


Average 53. 
Minnesota-Dakotas 37 
Other states 57 

Flour output for week ending Jan. 27 
all above points shows a decrease of 3 p 
cent compared with week ending Jan. 20. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





Farm Products in 1916 

The gross value of farm production in 
this ¢ountry in 1916 established a new 
high record, according to estimates made 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. The total of crops and 
animal products was $13,449,000,000, an 
increase of $2,674,000,000 over the total 
of 1915, which was itself a high-water 
mark. The mere increase is greater than 
the census gross value of farm produc- 
tion in 1889, and is nearly as large as 
the census crop value in 1899. The in- 
crease of 1916 over 1914 was $3,554,000,- 
000. 


The gross value of farm production 
is the total of crops and animal prod- 
ucts, and takes no account of the use of 
a product as a material for other pro- 
duction; nor are any costs of production 
subtracted. Consequently, the value of 
gross production should be regarded as 
an index number, and not as so many 
net dollars put into the farmer’s pocket. 

Four crops have each exceeded $1,000,- 
000,000 in value at the farm in 1916. 
The estimate for corn is $2,296,000,000; 
cotton lint, based on gross weight, $1,- 
128,000,000; cotton crop, including lint 
and seed, $1,406,000,000; hay, tame and 
wild, $1,162,000,000; wheat, $1,026,000,- 
000. Other crops that each exceed $100,- 
000,000 are: oats, $656,000,000; potatoes, 
$417,000,000; farm wood-lot products, 
$221,000,000; apples, $186,000,000; to- 
bacco, $169,000,000; barley, $160,000,000. 

The year 1916 was one of comparative- 
ly low-crop production, but the prices 
and values of most of the crops were 
extraordinarily high. 





The total value of the declared exports 
to the United States from France dur- 
ing 1916 was $110,304,951, against $80,- 
805,145 in 1915; to Philippine Islands 
$574,263, against $655,308; to Porto Rico 
$146,916, against $115,108; to Hawaii 
$9,246, against $11,027. 





Sor I-12 |] oom 
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PROTEST STORAGE CHARGE 


Vr. H. Priee & Co. File Brief with Interstate 
Commerce Commission Regarding Efforts 
of Railroads to Charge Seaboard Storage 


A brief has recently been filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission by F. 
H. Price & Co. millers’ agents, New 
York, protesting against the decision of 
the railroads to charge the shipper with 
storage on export flour delayed at sea- 
board, when the delay is in no way due to 
his own action, 

The brief, after the usual preliminaries, 
explains the through export bill of lading, 
pointing out that the various carriers who 
are parties to the contract agree to carry 
the property covered thereby “(a) to the 
port at the seaboard, and (b) thence by 
steamer or steamers to the port which is, 
or may be, the final place of destination.” 
\ccording to the contract, “no carrier is 
hound to carry said property by any par- 
ticular train or vessel, or in time for any 
particular market, or otherwise than with 
1s reasonable dispatch as its general busi- 
ness will permit.” 

It is further pointed out that, accord- 
ing to an express statement in the con- 
tract, the rail carrier is fully aware of 
the conditions governing ocean transpor- 
tation, and knows, when the bill of lading 
is issued, “whether it is possible for the 
rail carriers to transport such property 
to the seaboard in time to clear from the 
seaboard in accordance with the terms of 
the ocean freight contract.” 

The brief then outlines present condi- 
tions at New York and other ports with 
respect to -inevitable delays in loading 
freight on board ocean steamships. - “It 
is manifestly impossible for any shipper 
under such conditions to arrange delivery 
to steamer within five days after arrival 
of his goods at the seaboard, and more 
particularly because it is a notorious fact 
that the so-called arrivals announced b 
inland carriers are not at the seaboard, 
but frequently at a point 20 miles or 
more away.” 

After stating that no objection is made 
to reasonable charges for storage “caused 
hy orders to hold given by the shipper or 
the consignee,” the brief concludes with 
a petition asking that the tariffs assessing 
storage charges after a very brief period, 
in cases where.the delay is clearly not the 
fault of the shipper or the consignee, be 
suspended until a full hearing on the sub- 
ject can be held. 





World’s Grain Crops 


World crop production estimates for 
1916, cabled to the Department of Agri- 
culture Jan, 22 by the International In- 
stitute of Agriculture at Rome, show: 

Wheat (17 leading countries)—2,478,- 
000,000 bus, 25.3 per cent less than the 
1915 crop. 

Rye (11 countries)—989,000,000 bus, 
5.2 per cent less than in 1915. 

Barley (16 countries)—1,023,000,000 
bus, 8.6 per cent less than 1915. 

Oats (14 countries )—3,158,000,000 bus, 
13.6 per cent less than 1915.. 

Corn (six countries )}—2,744,000,000 bus, 
14.6 per cent less than 1915. 

India’s 1917 wheat acreage is forecast 
as an increase of 8 per cent over 1916; 
flax 3 per cent less, and cotton 19 per 
cent more, with cottou production indi- 
cated at 12 per cent greater than the last 
year. 





Plan New Mill for Salina, Kansas 


C. E. Robinson, .a grain dealer at 
Salina, Kansas, is contemplating the 
uilding of a mill of 1,200 bbls or greater 
capacity there. No definite decision has 
yet been reached. Mr. Robinson is a man 
of large means, his, fortune having been 
made in the grain business. 





Chicago Wheat Less Bearish 
Curcaco, Inu., Jan. 30.—(Special Tele- 


gram)—Heavy covering by shorts made. 


« sharp upturn in wheat, May leading. 
There was considerable spreading and 
undoing of spreads between Chicago and 
Minneapolis. Reports of better flour 
business in the Northwest were a factor. 
Sentiment is not as bearish as recently. 
Export sales at seaboard yesterday in- 
cluded two cargoes of flour, in addition 
to three cargoes of wheat. Milling de- 
mand is slow, as Indiana, Ohio and 
Michigan sold a lot of soft wheat on last 
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big bulge. Millers here today say this is 
about the last of country holdings. 

No. 2 red, 3@4c over May, sil ache at 
$1.74@1.78; No. 3 red, $1.72@1.79. No. 
2 hard, 6@7c over May, and sold at 
$1.77%,@1.78. Turkey hard sold at 13c 
over May. Shipping sales, 20,000 bus. 
Omaha sold 200,000 bus hard winter at 
19¢ over May, track, New York. 

The car situation here is acute. 

C. H. Cuarten. 





CANADA’S FIGURES RAISED 


Domini Gover t Corrects Error, 
Whereby 1916 Wheat Crop Now Stands . 
at Over 200,000,000 Bus 


Winnireec, Man., Jan. 30.—(Special 
Telegram)—Well-informed opinion here 
agrees for the most part with the revised 
Dominion government estimates of west- 
ern Canadian crops. The change is vere | 
in the acreage,-which was underestimated. 
The area in wheat is believed to have been 
nearly 12,000,000 acres, with a yield of 
over 16 bus. Total outturn is slightly over 
200,000,000 bus. Inspections and stocks 
in sight bear out this estimate. 

A. H. Battey. 





THE REVISED FIGURES 

The government of Canada, through its 
census bureau, announced last week that 
the acreage under grain crops in the 
western provinces had _ been - seriously 
underestimated in 1915 and 1916. The 
real acreage under wheat in 1916 was 
11,872,600, instead of 9,068,200; a ma- 
terial difference, and one which largely 
accounts for the fact that the outturn of 
wheat is larger than any one thought pos- 
sible. It is probably over 200,000,000 bus. 
The area in oats was also underestimated, 
and the crop is now given at 351,000,000 
bus. 

The former estimate by the census bu- 
reau gave the 1916 total wheat crop as 
159,000,000 bus, and the oats crop as 
338,000,000 bus. 


EFFECT IN NEW YORK 


New York, N. Y., Jan. 29.—Leading 
New York export interests on the Prod- 
uce Exchange are discussing the effect of 
the recent revisions of the figures of the 
Canadian crop the past two years, and 
its bearing on the export situation. It is 
pointed out that the raising of the 1916 
crop estimate 61,000,000 bus, the old- 
crop estimate by 50,000,000, and the 
United States crop estimate in the final 
figures by 32,000,000, means an addition 
of 148,000,000 bus to the export supplies 
from North America over and above the 
estimated quantities before the revisions 
were made. This is an extremely impor- 
tant revision as, with the failure of the 
Argentine crop, the situation was serious 
abroad, and the finding of so much more 
wheat in the countries from which it is 
most easily transported is of vital im- 


‘ portance to the nations abroad. 


W. QuACKENBUSH. 





Florida’s First Flour Mill 
What is said to be the first flour mill 
to be established in Florida is now being 
constructed at Jacksonville. The mill 
will have a capacity of 750 bbls a day. 
In addition to flour, quantities of stock 
feed will be turned out. 





China Exporting Flour . 

As a result of present prices and 
transportation conditions, Hongkong im- 
porters who have made a practice of 
dealing in American flour have taken 
steps to obtain.a portion of the trade 
in Chinese flour now coming into the 
Hongkong field. It is understood that 
American houses at Hongkong have ap- 
plied to the Chinese government for a 
permit to ship Chinese flour out of China 
to supply their customers in Hongkong, 
Indo-China, the Straits Settlements, and 
Java. 

Japanese flour has supplied the Hong- 
kong market to some extent and has 
been going particularly into other mar- 
kets usually served with American flour 
through Hongkong. Recently, however, 
Japanese prices have advanced materi- 


ally. 

Sales of American flour in Hongkong 
at present aré no more than nominal. 
There is a fair stock of flour on hand 
as compared with the demand, but it is 


for high-class trade only and represents 
the minimum to which imports of foreign 
flour can be reduced by small demand 
here and high prices elsewhere. The 
Chinese consumer long since turned to 
other foods, and consumes no foreign 
flour, or little of any flour, at present 
prices. The American flour trade in 
Hongkong, usually running in excess of 
5,000,000 bags annually, is at a stand- 
still at present. 





NEW TARIFFS SUSPENDED 


Interstate Commerce Commission Holds Up 
Proposal to Limit to Five Days Free 
Storage on Export Freight 


Secretary Husband, of the Federation, 
announced on Jan. 29 that he had been 
advised by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission that the proposed tariffs limiting 
the free storage time to five days on ex- 
port. freight, shipped under through bill 
of lading, have been suspended until 
June 1 by the commission, pending hear- 
ings and investigations. ‘These are the 
tariffs against which the Federation en- 
tered protest. H. G. Wilson, traffic com- 
missioner, Toledo, Ohio, represents the 
Federation in this matter. 





Look Out for Him 


Several weeks ago, a young man giv- 
ing the name of William Guenther ap- 
peared at Omaha, Neb., with an interest- 
ing and intricate story regarding his con- 
nection with a mill at San Luis Potosi, 
Mexico. According to his story, his 
family owned a 1,500-bbl mill in that 
city. The mill was burned by revolu- 
tionists, the insurance proved valueless 
and the bank where the company had its 
funds failed. He claimed to be a son 
of Anton Guenther, connected with 
Lange & Co., millers at Hamburg, Ger- 
many, but was prevented from getting 
in touch with his father by war condi- 
tions. He was without funds and in 
search of employment, 

Kindly disposed people, impressed by 
his story, provided both the funds and 
the job while investigating his interest- 
ing story. The investigation proved dis- 
appointing. It developed, in fact, that 
all of his story was true save that no 
mill of that size or name ever existed 
at San Luis Potosi, .consequently none 
was burned, and, since none burned, no 
insurance was lost. Also, there was no 
money in bank to the account of the 
company which did not exist, and no 
bank failed while carrying such non- 
existent funds. 

The young man, having reaped the 
maximum profit from relating his ad- 
ventures, moved on to Chicago, and has 
not since been heard from. 

Last week the following letter was_re- 
ceived from Anton Gu(e)nther, Ham- 
burg, Germany, whose son the young man 
claimed to be: 

“I beg to acknowledge receipt of your 
telegram reading: 

“*Son William Gunther left Mexico 
account revolutionists burned mill now 
in Omaha financially embarassed cable 
credit through correspondent Hamburg 


‘Knauth Nachod Kuhne, New York.’ 


“In reply to which I must inform you 
that I do not know a William Gunther 
and nobody of my partners, of Ham- 
burg, Harburg, Bremen, Bremerhaven 
has a son or another relation of this 
name. The founder of my firm, who 
gave his name to my firm, deceased 
already more than 30 years ago and I 
do not remember that he has had made 
descendants at all. : 

“Accordingly I have nothing to do 
with the said William Gunther, and have 
no cause to open credit for him. Some 
time ago also my Bremen firm has had 
several telegrams from American with 
regard to this William Gunther and was 
requested to open credit for him through 
Messrs. Kuhn, Lob & Co., New York. 
Of course it must be declined, because 
the said Gunther is entirely unknown 
to us. 

“No doubt he must be mistaken in the 
name or he makes the trial to obtain 
money upon my name in dishonest inten- 
tion. I authorize you to give this infor- 
mation to anybody who may apply to 
you for payment or inquiry. 

“TI am, dear sirs, 

“Yours faithfully, 
“Anton GunTHER.” 
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ARGENTINE CROP LOSSES 


Official Statement Gives Details as to Losses 
in Wheat, Linseed and Oats Yields 
in Different Districts 


Details of the official crop - estimate 
summarized in a cable from The North- 
western Miller’s Buenos Aires corre- 
spondent, and published in the issue of 
Dec. 20, have just been received. The 
director of rural economy and statistics, 
in presenting this report to the minister 
of agriculture, states that “the enormous 
losses which agriculture has sustained 
are notorious, and recognizing that to 
explain a proved fact can neither contro- 
vert it nor diminish its effects, I think it 
wise to refrain from useless comment on 
the subject.” 

The following tables, in which the offi- 
cial Argentine figures in hectares and 
tons are reduced to acres ‘and bushels, 
show the areas.sown to wheat, .linseed and 
oats, the areas giving no harvest, and the 
estimated yields. Figures for preceding 
years are also given for comparative pur- 
poses (000’s omitted throughout) : 























WHEAT 

‘ Area 
Area giving Yield, 
sown, no harvest, bus of 
acres acres 60 Ibs 
Buenos Aires .... 5,762 725 41,403 
COPEORR occcccses 4,650 2,150 14,060 
Sy Se 2,000 812 8,584 
Entre Rios ...... 850 600 2,405 
POMPE. cc cccccace 2,565 1,065 8,880 
All others ....... 450 200 2,590 
BOERS. 2 sccscess 16,277 5,552 77,922 
Totals, 1915-16... 16,419 ..... 172,415 
Totals, 1914-15... 15,470 ..... 168,468 
Totals, 1913-14... 16,2344 ..... 113,904 

LINSEED 

Area 
Area giving Yield, 
sown, no harvest, bus of 
acres acres 56 lbs 
Buenos Aires .... 425 180 1,640 
Pera 875 687 600 
Santa Fe ........ 1,320 695 2,400 
Entre Rios ...... 500 430 320 
ee 76 38 240 
All others ....0.. 50 35 160 
TOORS. scccccses 3,245 2,065 5,360 
Teseis,. 3006-16.... 4000 = .cwae 39,278 
Totals, 1914-15.... 4,267 §..... 44,308 
Totals, B9iIS-16.... QSRT = .ncce 39,171 

OATS 

Area 
Area giving Yield, 
sown, no harvest, bus of 
acres acres 32 Ibs 
Buenos Aires .... 2,010 483 31,850 
ae 62 oe . i" «sens 
Santa Fe ........ 75 ., Sar 
Entre Rios ...... 105 - fer’ 
,., eee 228 115 1,190 
All others ....... 75 25 1,120 
BOOED. nccscesis 2,555 865 34,160 
Totals, 1915-16.... 2,565  ..... 75,129 
Totals, 1914-15.... 2,869 welts 57,251 
Toteala, 1918-14... G,68T- coer. 50,981 





American Flour in Brazil 


According to official figures of the 
Brazilian Statistical Bureau, the total 
imports of wheat flour into Brazil for 
the first six months of the calendar year 
1916 were 143,104,300 lbs, valued at ports 
of shipment at the equivalent of $4,155,- 
743 United States gold. Of this total 
quantity Argentina and Uruguay sup- 
plied 81,754,134 Ibs, value $2,123,205, and 
the United States 59,783,684, value $1,- 
967,317. 

While the original cost of the Ameri- 
can flour is 27 per cent higher than that 
of the River Plate article, and the trans- 
portation charges are on the average 
nearly three times as much, so that, even 
allowing for the 30 per cent preferential 
in customs duties, American flour is 
about 35 per cent dearer to the Bra- 
zilian consumer, it has retained a grati- 
fying position in some of the markets. 

A study of the geographical distribu- 
tion of the imports.shows that the best 
markets are those for which shipping 
facilities from the United States compare 
favorably with those from the River 
Plate, not necessarily in rates of freight, 
for those from the United States. are 
invariably higher, but in frequency of 
service and tonnage available. 

While in 1916 the average percentage 
of shipping expenses to original cost of 
flour from the River Plate was 14.7 per 
cent and from the United States 32 per 
cent, in 1913 the corresponding figures 
were 10.5 per cent and 21.2 per cent. In 
other words, the ratio of shipping ex- 
penses to original cost of flour from the 
River Plate has increased only 4.2 per 
cent while from the United States it has 
advanced 10.8 per cent. 
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THE CAR SITUATION 


Minneapolis millers and grain men are 
experiencing more and more difficulty in 
getting freightcars. The mills are finding 
the supply more restricted and harder to 
run than two weeks ago. Where formerly 
the mills picked up a few loaded cars 
brought in by the Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific roads, these cars are 
now reserved for elevators. 

One large milling concern of Minne- 
apolis in December averaged eight cars 
a day. While it operated its mills at a 
moderate capacity, it was able to do so 
only through deriving most of its freight- 
cars from unloaded wheat received from 
the Southwest and other distant points of 
origin. Now it is a good deal worse, and 
the operation of the mills is curtailed 
accordingly. 

With wheat declining and millers un- 
able to ship flour and feed they have en- 
gaged to get in transit by a given date, 
and the owners clamoring for their goods, 
it is a big problem with the millers what 
to do. They fear that a great monetary 
loss may result. The same conditions 
apply to the feed jobbers and to grain 
concerns. 

The railroads and railroad officials are 
coming in for bitter censure from many 
prominent shippers. The latter are quite 
outspoken in charging incompetence and 
indifference: The eastern railroads are 
represented to be purposely holding back 
and using freightcars which should be 
turned over to western and other owning 
railroads. 

Reports of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, pointing out that many rail- 
roads are intentionally retaining cars 
belonging to other lines, are cited as 
proof of the railroads jockeying with one 
another and not really co-operating and 
exerting themselves toward clearing up 
the congestion. 


The Minneapolis flour output last week 
decreased 73;785 bbls. The output (week 
ending Jan. 27) was 200,905 bbls, against 
374,030 in 1916, 398,570 in 1915 and 354,- 
515 in 1914, This week, the capacity in 
operation is somewhat larger, but produc- 
tion will depend entirely on the supply 
of boxcars. In the corresponding week 
last year, Minneapolis mills turned out 
372,620 bbls. 

* + 

Taking all mills into account, there was 
considerable improvement in business in 
the Northwest last week. Bookings up 
to Friday were nearly a blank, but the 
decline in wheat of 4%4c Friday and 
Saturday stimulated business, and fair 
sales were made. Some of this was in the 
nature of acceptances by the mills of 
standing orders left open by buyers. Yet, 
for the whole week, flour sales averaged 
below 50 per cent of the output. 

There were a few orders placed by job- 
bers and bakers of 2,000 to 5,000 bbls. 
One or two were for 10,000 bbls. How- 
ever, the major portion of the business 
done was in car lots, bakers and jobbers 
being the buyers. Warehouse or family 
trade was mainly in the form of mixed 
cars of flour and feed. 

Again yesterday (Jan. 29), local mills 
made fair bookings of flour on the 5c 
further decline in wheat. 

While shipping directions on old orders 
are only fair, they are all that the mills 
care for, with the blighting effect of the 
ear shortage. The flour mills appear to 
be now more affected by the lack of cars 
than at any time heretofore. A good 


many of them are not able to run over 
half capacity, if that strongly. 

First clear is slow of sale. Some mills 
have accumulations which they are anx- 
ious to dispose of. However, there ap- 
pears to be only a limited demand for 
this product in either foreign or domestic 
markets. It would seem that, considering 
the intrinsic value of first clear and the 
heavy discount under patent at which it 
is selling, the United Kingdom would 
want it and be willing to pay a full price 
for it. However, the contrary seems to 
be the case. 

Second clear is in excellent demand, 
with most mills sold ahead. The United 
Kingdom would like this grade of flour 
and would pay stiff prices, were it avail- 
able. 

Export business last week seemed to 
consist of sales of about 10,000 bags of 
straight, 10,000 bags of second clear and 
1,000 bags of red dog. London was the 
chief buyer. Mills received favorable 
bids on fancy clear, but were oversold. 

While ocean room is more easily to be 
obtained, rates are high, and with im- 
porters out of the market for patent and 
first clear, most mills are doing no busi- 
ness at all. The car situation also com- 
plicates matters and millers, with costly 
experiences in domestic business, are slow 
to take chances of getting flour out on 
time for export. 

Minneapolis and outside mills are ask- 
ing for standard patent a range of $8.80 
@9.10 per 196 lbs in wood. 


* * 


Millfeed at Minneapolis has again been 
advanced $1@2 ton, and bran and stand- 
ard middlings are this week being quoted 
at record high prices. While the demand 
is good, the strength seems due wholly 
to light production. ; 

The car situation is such that Minne- 
apolis mills are operating at only about 
half capacity. For the crop year to date, 
the production of millfeed in the North- 
west is estimated at about 160,000 tons 
less than last year. 

Mills are confining offerings for prompt 
shipment to mixed cars with flour. Some 
demand that buyers take 100 bbls of 
flour with each car ordered. Others, will- 
ing to sell in straight cars, reserve the 
right to ship as is convenient. 

Occasionally, in order to make room in 
its mill, a company will load out a little 
bran and standard middlings into Great 
Northern and Northern Pacific cars. 
These cars cannot be shipped to points 
east of Minneapolis. Buyers able to 
handle them in this equipment can fre- 
quently pick up a bargain. 

Temporarily, it seems impossible to get 
cars for eastern loading. .Eastern buyers 
complain bitterly of delay in shipment, 
but until eastern lines release western 
equipment or furnish western roads with 
other cars, little improvement in the 
situation is looked for. 

Mills quote bran and standard mid- 
dlings in mixed cars with flour at $31@ 
32 ton, in 100-lb sacks, f.0.b. Minneapolis; 
flour middlings, $38@38.50; red dog, $44 
@47,—latter in 140-lb bags. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 25 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 164 were in operation Jan. 30: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill, 

Barber Milling Co., Cataract mill. 

George C. Christian & Co.’s mill. 

National Milling Co., Dakota mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
Cc, E and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A (one-half), B, 
Anchor and Lincoln mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one-half), B, C 
(one-half), F and G mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
Special reports of 53 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 43,450 bbls, show that in the 
week ending Jan, 27 they made 91,280 


bbls of flour (representing 411,000 bus of 
wheat), against 199,530 bbls in 1916. 

Fifty-three “outside” mills last week 
shipped 715 bbls of flour to foreign coun- 
tries, against 4,535 in 1916. 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and 
Duluth last week aggregated 1,767,000 
bus, a decrease from the preceding week 
of 177,000 bus. At Minneapolis the de- 
crease was 137,000 bus, and at Duluth 
40,000. 

For the week ended Saturday, Jan. 27, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 


Minneapolis .... 1,893 1,623 2,378 


Duluth 


Totals. ... se. 1 


Duluth, bonded. 251 


2,613 2,350 1,987 
Elevator stocks at Minneapolis 
Duluth on Jan. 27, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 
1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 


Minneap’lis 12,423 13,871 17,132 19,987 20,157 
Duluth.... 65,795 12,859 9,566 11,974 11,104 





Totals 
Duluth, b’d’d 1,204 


.++19,422 27,096 26,797 32,976 31,604 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1916, to Jan. 27, 
1917, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 


62,766 103,930 73,697 62,892 
18,388 85,756 49,270 652,815 


.+-18,218 26,640 26,698 31,961 31,261 
456 99 1,015 343 





Totals 


Minneapolis .. 
Duluth 





$1,154 189,686 122,967 115,707 


t 
Duluth, bonded 2,837 4,005 1,172 2,971 





Totals. 83,991 193,691 124,139 118,678 


MILLFEED AND NON-DELIVERY 


What threatens to become a serious 
situation is developing in millfeed at 
Minneapolis. Last October, local jobbers 
contracted for round lots of bran and 
standard middlings for November-Janu- 
ary shipment. The feed finally was re- 
sold in the East and Southeast. To date, 
however, deliveries on these contracts 
have been very light, due to light produc- 
tion caused by car shortage. 

It is stated that there is considerable 
bran and standard middlings in store at 
Minneapolis, available for delivery 
against these sales, but it is impossible to 
get eastern line equipment in which to 
ship. 

GIVES A BONUS TO EMPLOYEES 


The Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, has just distributed $54,000 as a 
bonus to its employees. It is a 10 per 
cent addition to wages and salaries for 
all earning up to $2,800 per year. It 
takes in everybody, and includes office 
staff, mill employees cand field men. To 
participate, an employee is required to 
have been with the company from Sept. 
1, 1915, to Aug. 31, 1916, and also that 
the employee stiil be in the service of the 
company. About 520 shared in the dis- 
tribution. 

The Russell-Miller Milling Co., oper- 
ating 11 mills with a daily capacity of 
10,000 bbls, has also given its superin- 
tendents instructions to see that all regu- 
lar employees in its mills receive at least 
pay for half-time. In North Dakota, 
where the company has most of its mills, 
they are running irregularly, owing to 
the short crop. However, the employee 
is assured at least one-half of his usual 
earnings. . 

The company also has in effect a stock- 
owning plan, by which employees are en- 
abled to buy on a favorable plan, and 
now about three-fifths of them are hold- 
ers of its stock. 


AFTER THE EQUITY EXCHANGE 


A. F. Teigen has introduced a resolu- 
tion in the Minnesota house as follows: 

“It is generally reported and believed 
that the Equity Co-operative Exchange, a 
competitive organization in the grain and 
live stock business ostensibly operating 
for the purpose of correcting present 
market abuses and elevating the stand- 
ards of commercial practice and, as such, 
bidding for farmers’ shipments of grain 
and livestock, is grossly mismanaged; that 
its funds are being dissipated; that grain 
and live stock consigned to it are sold 
far below market prices, resulting in 
heavy losses to farmer shippers.” 

Including the Minneapolis Chamber of 
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Commerce and the Duluth Board of 
Trade, the resolution authorizes the speak- 
er to appoint a committee of five repre- 
sentatives who shall conduct a complete 
inquiry and report to the house its find- 
ings with recommendations. Among the 
practices which the resolution aims to in- 
vestigate are: 

Trading in grain futures or “options” 
and the so-called “puts” and “calls” 
methods in pit trading; the “short sell- 
ing” system; “hedging”; private wire sys- 
tems and trading on blackboard quota- 
tions; clearing-houses wherein “differen- 
ces” are cashed from margins deposited 
or otherwise; the alleged monopoly of 
public storage; the details of the system 
of closing of trades on the “exhaust of 
margins,” and the effect of “gambling in 
grain futures” on the prices of crops. 


PILLSBURY MILL FIRE 


A fire on the sixth floor of the new 
Pillsbury mill, a part of the A plant, at 
quitting time Friday evening, did damage 
of $3,000 to $5,000. Between the A proper 
and the new mill, an opening had been 
left to facilitate the moving in of the 
machinery. To shut out drafts, a cloth 
curtain was hung over this space. 

The fire seems to have started in the 

curtain and spread very rapidly, sparks 
getting into the spouting and to the in- 
flammable dust collectors hung on the 
ceiling. Starting on the sixth floor, the 
flames made considerable headway. It 
was found difficult to get water for ex- 
tinguishment of the fire, it being neces- 
sary to carry fire hose up a spiral stair- 
way. 
There has been no fire in the mill, and 
it is as near fireproof as it is practicable 
to make a building of that kind. Hence 
it is supposed that the fire originated 
from a workman throwing either a match 
or a lighted cigar stump against the cur- 
tain. The mill is to be equipped with 
automatic sprinklers, but they have not 
yet been installed. 


SWITCHING CHARGES INCREASED 


Western lines entering Minneapolis 
have published tariffs, fixing switching 
charges at Ic per 100 lbs, with a minimum 
of $6 per car. These charges apply only 
when connecting lines absorb the switch- 
ing charges here on interstate traffic. 
They become effective on various dates 
up to Feb. 17. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has ruled that the increased switching 
charges apply only where absorbed by 
connecting lines, and no part of same 
should be assessed against shippers. 

The Omaha road has issued a tariff, 
effective Feb. 1, limiting the amount of 
absorption of charges via its line to $3 
car. It is expected that the commission 
will suspend this tariff. 

The Minneapolis ‘Traffic Association will 
probably make a formal complaint to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
ask for a joint hearing on all of these 
switching tariffs. 


INVESTIGATION BY COMMISSIONER 


H. M. Burch, a special examiner for 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, has 
been in Minneapolis a week investigating 
the car situation. He finished his inves- 
tigation Jan. 29, and will make his report 
to the commission this week. 

Mr. Burch secured testimony from 30 
representative milling and grain com- 
panies. He went into the situation thor- 
oughly, and it is hoped that, as soon as 
his report is made, action will be taken 
by the commission to give some relief to 
shippers in this market. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


W. M. Ballinger, of Oskaloosa, Iowa, 
salesman for the Russell-Miller Milling 


-Co., is in Florida. 


Charles S. Pillsbury, vice-president of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, is in California. 

Roy P. Purchase, of the Inter-State 
Flour & Feed Co., Omaha, lost his auto- 
mobile by fire Jan. 22. 

M. J. O’Brien, of Paine, Webber & 
Co., grain, Chicago, has applied for mem- 
bership in the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce. 

A. C. Barthe, of Minneapolis, who is 
representing the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co. in Iowa, expects to move to Water- 
loo shortly. 

A resolution asking Congress to estab- 

(Continued on page 334.) 
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rhe heavy break in wheat prices last 
week seemed to take all remaining life 
out of demand for flour. Sales were 
undoubtedly the lightest on the crop 
yerr. Some fairly large mills reported a 
tolal of only a few cars, this coming 
from small trade which bought because 
of necessity to replenish depleted stocks. 

he large eastern trade is wholly out 
of the market, resellers appearing to be 
in complete control of whatever demand 
there is there. Sales were reported at 
large eastern centers at 50@75c bbl un- 
der current mill quotations, even with 
mills willing to figure at approximately 
cost 

rhe same situation applies in hardly 
less degree to central states buying, al- 
though resellers are not so conspicuous 
there,—the condition apparently being 
due simply to lack of current demand. 
The Southeast is perhaps most sluggish 
of all. 

\ somewhat more favorable aspect was 
that, late in the week, some of the larger 
mills noted a better interest in prices, 
indicating that a few buyers at least are 
impressed with the cheapness of flour 
now that wheat is down fully 10c bu. 
Some mills also turned their salesmen 
loose with instructions to urge buyers 
to take flour on their present relatively 
cheap prices,—as compared with recent 
previous quotations. 

l'oday, flour is nominally held at around 
$8, bulk, Kansas City, by larger mills, but 
there are offers from interior mills at as 
much as 50e under this basis. This figure 
is for a 95 per cent flour. First patents, 
for cotton-sack jobbing and retail trade, 
are held at around $8.80 to as high as $9, 
in 14-sacks, Kansas City. 

Clears are exceedingly hard to sell, 
even at relatively very low prices. Nomi- 
nally, first and fancy clears are held at 
around $7.50, Kansas City, but they can 
hardly be sold at this, and some mills are 
naming prices fully 50c lower. There is 
a disposition among millers not to try to 
sell clears, but to hold them for a more 
favorable situation. 

* * 

leeds, differing wholly from flour, are 
in good demand at strong and advancing 
prices. Mills have inquiry for much more 
than they have to sell or care to sell. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


lhe output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 71,100 bbls, 


with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 
Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
L WOOK. igus dccavie chen 60,900 85 
Week previg@tl® Suds csc ceees 54,500 76 
Year a@O [s.bphieecstachsss 65,100 91 
TWO Year® AGO cicccricscee 61,500 86 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 
The output of 67 mills in Nebraska, 
Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma, outside 
ot Kansas City, as reported to The 

Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
Last week ...... 294,120 196,461 66 
Week previous .. 301,920 194,687 64 
Year ago .....24- 265,620 219,199 82 
I years ago... 255,780 219,954 86 


ixport shipments by reporting mills 
were 9,256 bbls last week, 9,413 the week 
previous, 9,395 a year ago, and 13,756 
two vears ago. 

Out of 67 mills reporting, 2 reported 
domestic business good, 5 fair, and 43 
slow and quiet. 


LACK OF MOISTURE FOR WHEAT 


While some rain- and snow fell over 
parts of the Southwest last week, the 


precipitation was not important and ‘was 
quite insufficient for the needs of the 


wheatfields. Just now, while the plant is 
dormant, no added damage is arising out 
of the last moisture, but rain or snow, 
particularly snow, is needed. 


ST. JOSEPH AFTER MORE MILLS 


The St. Joseph Grain Exchange has 
appointed a special industrial committee, 
composed of Alden B. Swift, Robert E. 
Hastings and John M. Flynn, secretary of 
the exchange, specifically to secure new 
industries, especially flour mills, for St. 
Joseph. The location at St. Joseph of the 
new 5,000-bbl Larabee plant has given 
zest to the desire to upbuild that city as a 
milling center. 

In many ways, St. Joseph offers ad- 
vantages of peculiar value for milling, 
notably in the ability of mills there to 
mill Kansas and Nebraska, including 
Kansas City and Omaha, terminal wheat 
in transit in all eastern, southern and 
northern directions. It is understood 
that the Swift interests, which have large 
terminal holdings at St. Joseph, are will- 
ing to take securities up to a large pro- 
portion of the cost of the plant to secure 
the location of one or more flour mills on 
the properties owned by them. 


SYMPATHY FOR MR. AND MRS. LYSLE 


Numberless expressions of sympathy 
are being received by Mr. and Mrs. 
Eugene D. Lysle, of Leavenworth, on 
account of the loss of their daughter, 
briefly mentioned in this department last 
week. Miss Lysle had but recently re- 
turned to school at Briarcliff, N. Y., after 
spending the holidays at home. A cold 
caught on the return journey developed 
into pneumonia. Mrs. Lysle was with her 
during the brief illness, but Mr. Lysle did 
not arrive at Briarcliff until the day fol- 
lowing her death. 

Services and interment were at Leaven- 
worth, Saturday afternoon. 

Miss Lysle was an only daughter and, 
with unusual gifts of beauty and personal 
charm, was popular at school, at her home 
in Leavenworth and in Kansas City, where 
she and her parents spent much time 
socially. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lysle’s son, recently out 
of school, has just become associated 
with his father in business. 


“THE NEW LARABEE MILL 


The accompanying engraving, from a 
photograph of the architect’s drawing, 
shows the new St. Joseph, Mo., plant of 
the Larabee Flour Mills Corporation as 
it will appear when completed. Ground 





was broken for the new mill last Wednes- 
day. The building is to be completed 
by June 1, and the mill ready for opera- 
tion in September. 

The main mill building is to be 156 feet 
long, 66 feet wide and eight stories high. 
The mill proper will occupy the five up- 
per stories. Construction will be of re- 
enforced concrete, with brick facing be- 
tween pilasters and wired glass windows. 
A portion of the interior will be white tile 
finished. 

In the grain storage department there 
will be a concrete head house 50x66, and 
154 feet high. Nine tanks to be built at 
once will have a wheat storage capacity 
of 750,000 bus. 

The mill will be driven by electricity. 
Its completed capacity will be 5,000 bbls. 


NOTES 


Harry G. Randall, manager of the 
Midland Milling Co., Kansas City, is 
spending several days at Minneapolis. 

N. Sowden, vice-president and superin- 
tendent of the New Era Milling Co., Ar- 
kansas City, Kansas, is spending several 
days in town. 

Charles A. Greenlee, of the Wm. Kelly 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, with 
Mrs. Greenlee and their small son, left 
last week for a two months’ sojourn on 
the Pacific Coast. 

The Updike Elevator Co., Omaha, Neb., 
associated, with the Updike Milling Co. 
and other grain and milling interests con- 
trolled by Nels B. Updike, has increased 
its capital stock to $1,000,000. 

Colonel E. E. Dravo, acting commis- 
sary at Kansas City, will open bids, 
Thursday of this week, on 92,218 lbs of 
issue flour for use at the posts at Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, and Fort Reno, Okla. 

The Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. 
plans an immediate addition of 160,000 to 
170,000 bus to its wheat storage, giving it 
a total of 235,000 bus. The new storage 
will be in form of concrete tanks. 

R. L. Ward, manager of the Wilson 
(Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co., and 
J. J. Weigel, assistant manager of the 
Hays City (Kansas) Milling & Elevator 
Co., were in Kansas City Saturday. 

M. A. Blacker, of Kansas City, vice- 
president and sales-manager of the. Had- 
ley Milling Co., Olathe, Kansas, left last 
week for New York, whence he will go to 
the West Indies and Central America for 
a visit of several weeks. 

The Housewives’ League, of Oklahoma 
City, Okla., is urging a “boycott” on 
white flour similar to the interesting cam- 
paigns ‘against egg-eating. The local 
secretary of the league says that un- 
bleached flour, which can be bought at 30c 
per 100 lbs cheaper, is what housewives 
should use. 

F. D. Sperry, Ellsworth, Kansas, E. J. 
Smiley, Topeka, secretary of the Kansas 
Grain Dealers’ Association, and other 
grain men, are interested in a company 
which wilt shortly be incorporated at 
Topeka for the purpose of building a 
250,000-bu public elevator there, on a 
leased site on Union Pacific trackage. 

There is renewed agitation of the plan 
to build a large public elevator at Hutch- 
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inson, Kansas. So far the plan has not 
taken definite form, but there is reason 
to believe that the building of a 1,200,000- 
bu public house will before long bring 
about some action by the grain interests, 
banks and citizens of Hutchinson, which 


Shares with Wichita, although in some- 
.what lesser degree, distinction as the two 


principal grain markets of Kansas. 

J. T. Lafferty, an attorney formerly 
residing at Winfield, Kansas, but for the 
past two years located in Kansas City, 
died at his home here last Wednésday 
after a brief illness. Mr. Lafferty was 
a stockholder and director in the New 
Era Milling Co., of Arkansas City. A. 
J. Hunt, preside “nt of that company, was 
here to attend the funeral services, after 
which he and Mrs. Hunt left for a visit 
of three or four weeks in the East. 

W. G. Moodie, manager of the Welling- 
ton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co., 
was here a day of last week. Mr. Moodie 
says that wheat in the southern range of 
Kansas counties is in very good condition, 
and that recent moisture has been benefi- 
cial. He is uncertain as to the future 
supply of wheat on this crop year and is 
disposed to keep his. wheat stock up, 
although not especially favorable to car- 
rying any heavy unhedged surplus over 


flour sales. 


Otto Swaller, manager of the William- 
son Milling Co., Clay Center, Kansas, 
with Mrs. Swaller, returned Saturday 
from a fortnight’s trip to the East. Mr. 
Swaller frankly confesses that he made 
the trip in what proved to be a vain hope 
of selling some flour. He found buyers 
in the East understocked, but confident 
of being able to fill all present needs out 
of the holdings of resellers. “They sim- 
ply,” says Mr. Swaller, “are not taking 
any account of the future, and seem to 
be content so long as resellers’ offerings 
hold out.” 


WICHITA 


Mills are quoting $9.60@9.80 for hard 
wheat flour, best Kansas patent, basis all 
points Kansas, Oklahoma and southwest- 
ern Missouri. Mill products are quotable 
as follows: straight bran, $1.55; mill-run 
bran, $1.65@1.70; shorts, $1.75@1.80. 
Generally, the mills are down to half-time 
runs and are buying wheat only as their 
needs require. 

There was practically no demand for 
cash wheat last week. Exporters, who 
have been the best bidders in this market 
for some weeks, have reduced their bids 
to such an extent that they are no longer 
attractive to the country shipper. Re- 
ceipts last week were 329 cars, against 
319 last year, but in spite of the heavy 
receipts and the limited demand for cash 
wheat, the tables were pretty well cleaned 
up. Cash sales on No. 2 hard wheat for 
the week ranged $1.8814@1.92, basis 
Kansas City rate points. 

NOTES 

Crop conditions are fair, the snow 
having left the ground in good condition 
for the time being. 

The Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., Mc- 
Pherson, Kansas, announces that it will 
in the near future close down its mill for 
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New St. cee Mo., Plant of the Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, to be Completed by Next Summer. 
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the purpose of remodeling and increasing 
the capacity, bringing the latter up to 
800 bbls. 

E. A. Colburn, of Colburn Bros., Mc- 
Pherson, Kansas, with Mrs. Colburn and 
their son, Harry, was in Wichita last 
week, en route to New Orleans by auto- 
mobile. They will spend several months 
touring the southern states by easy 
stages, and will remain a considerable 
time in New Orleans. 

W. T. Voils, of the Hunter Milling Co., 
bocggens .ne Kansas, states that, owing to 
the embargoes on eastern roads, the mill 
is — short time, and will do so 
until they can resume shipments to east- 
ern markets. He also says that wheat 
supplies are ample for present needs, but 
as to future he is uncertain. 


OKLAHOMA 

General market conditions for the 
Oklahoma trade territory remain about 
normal. Dealers in the state, and also in 
Arkansas, report stocks full and sales 
light, but in the greater part of the field, 
spring work will begin in 10 days, and it 
usually brings with it a run of specifica- 
tions for mixed cars in local territory. 
Kansas City mills are asking $1.65 for 
straight bran, delivered northern Okla- 
homa common points, and the state de- 
mand is greater than the mills can fill. 

The favorable condition of the growing 
crop has brought out free deliveries from 
farmers, and, with the price at $1.85, the 
receipts remain about as they have been 
for six weeks at country stations. 

NOTES 

The Perry (Okla.) Mill Co. has been 
down for 10 days making improvements. 

John Kroutil, of the Yukon (Okla.) 
Mill & Grain Co., is visiting the Central 
American trade. 

The Shawnee (Okla.) Milling Co. is 
contemplating installing a 150-bbl flour 
mill in its plant at Durant, Okla., to be 
ready for the next crop. 





Iowa Grain Men Meet 


The annual convention of the Farmers’ 
Grain Dealers’ Association of Iowa was 
held at Sioux City last week. The meet- 
ing was an exciting one from beginning 
to end, gn attempt being made by in- 
surgents to disrupt the organization. 

An investigation of terminal market 
conditions seemed to be a bone of con- 
tention, but a_ resolution was finally 
passed that the association keep out of 
terminal markets until such time as it 
has sufficient funds to make its efforts 
worth while. 

John W. Mauff, vice-president of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, defended com- 
mission men in terminal markets, ex- 
plained thoroughly the work they did and 
really how little compensation they re- 
ceived for such work. He also pointed 
out how country shippers were protected 
by the rules of grain exchanges. Also 
that “pubuc” elevators in Chicago have 
proved unprofitable to the owners, who 
are retiring from the business as fast as 
they can. 

Closer co-operation with the grain asso- 
ciations in other states was urged, for 
mutual protection. 

A resolution was adopted asking the 

Iowa legislature to pass a law penalizing 
railroads for delaying grain shipments 
and designed to prevent future car short- 
ages. 
B. Hathaway, of Kingsley, was re- 
elected president; C. H. Nelson, of Gar- 
ner, vice-president; Frank M. Myers, of 
Fort Dodge, secretary; G. M. Dyer, of 
Spencer, treasurer. 

Fort Dodge was chosen as the meeting- 
place for 1918, 


Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached tables show the flour output 
and foreign shipments and approximate con- 
sumption of wheat by mills of Minneapolis 
and Duluth; also by 65 “outside” mills with 
a daily capacity of 55,300 bbis, from Sept. 1, 
1916, to Jan. 20, 1917, with comparisons, in 
bbis (000’s omitted): 
co Output—7, -—Exports—, 
1916-17 1915-16 1916-17 1915-16 
Minneapolis ... 6,930 9,185 450 675 
Duluth-Superior 5622 704 49 58 
65 outside mills 3,920 5,665 87 149 





Totals 11,372 15,554 586 882 
The same mills consumed wheat in this 
period, in bus (000’s omitted), as follows: 
p 1916-17 1915-16 
5 41,332 
3,168 
25,493 


Minneapolis 
Duluth-Superior 
65 outside mills 


Totals 69,993 
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The output of flour by mills repre- 
sented at Toledo, with a combined weekly 
capacity of 48,000 bbls, for the week 
ending Jan, 27 was 33,000, or 69 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 34,300, or 72 
per cent, the previous week, 34,800, or 
72, per cent, a year ago, 31,300, or 65 
per cent, two years ago, and 20,700, or 43 
per cent, three years ago. 

Reports from mills last week indicated 
that business was very quiet; dull would 
probably be the word more accurately to 
describe conditions. Only one mill at 
Toledo reported sales of any consequence, 
and there was a special reason in its 
case. Millers quite generally through 
the central states are finding business 
either dull or very quiet. 

The car situation shows absolutely no 
improvement. It is so bad that millers 
are much concerned about getting stuff 
forward in contract time. Even if the 
demand for flour were better it would 
tend to make millers conservative in their 
bookings. Detroit is sewed up tight, and 
it is almost impossible to get cars either 
in or out. Cars are lost for weeks in the 
Detroit yards, and consume an equal 
amount of time frequently in being moved 
around the city. 

As an illustration of the congestion in 
Michigan, a car destined for Detroit 
from a point 60 miles away took 90 days 
in making the journey, averaging only 
two-thirds of a mile a day. Congestion 
at Toledo is not so bad as at Detroit, but 
it is sufficiently bad all through this sec- 
tion. 

One of the Toledo mills, being sold well 
ahead, is now booking both flour and feed 
for March and April shipment in small 
amounts. There is no complaint about 
directions; they are quite ample, but the 
trouble is in getting cars and getting 
them forward. 

Some export business was done last 
week on 81 per cent flour, and exchange 
of cables seemed to indicate that there 
was still more in sight. 

Feed continues in excellent demand. 
There is no difficulty in selling feed, and 
there is a tendency for prices to advance. 
Bran was quoted 50c and middlings $2 
ton higher. 


CROP CONDITIONS AND WHEAT MOVEMENT 


Crop conditions are regarded as satis- 
factory through the central states. The 
wheat is covered with snow. Although 
there was a heavy rain during the week 
it did not melt the snow but, as it turned 
colder, formed a crust over it. 

The run of wheat, which was quite 
marked under advancing markets, has 
now subsided, and very little is being 
received. The late movement, however, 
indicated that there was still some wheat 
back which high prices served to bring 
out. 

NEW FLOUR COMPANY 


The Aeme-Jones Co., a Kentucky cor- 
poration, was incorporated at Louisville 
Jan. 25, with a capital of $30,000 and 
surplus of $20,000. J. H. Jones is presi- 
dent, Edgar H. Evans vice-president, 
John A. Reis secretary, E. C. Johnson 
treasurer, W. J. Gathoff assistant secre- 
tary, and W. D. Keating assistant treas- 
urer. 

This company handles the business and 
brands of the J. H. Jones Co., Inc., the 
Acme-Evans Co. and Eberts & Bro., for- 
merly operating a mill at Jeffersonville. 
The company acquires the warehouse, 
blending and packing plant in Louisville 
formerly operated by Eberts & Bro. and 
owned by Callahan & Sons. 


The company will sell the brands of 
“White Plume,” “Acme,” “Eureka” and 
“De-light-u,” which were the retail 
brands of the constituent companies, and 
will also do a business in hard and spring 
wheat flours for bakers, in meal and 
feedstuffs. J. H. Jones will be general 
manager. 

CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Sixteen mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 106,260 
bbls, for the week ending Jan. 27 made 
63,702, or 60 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 69,666, or 73 per cent, the 
previous week, by 16 mills of 99,060 bbls 
capacity. 

Among the mills contributing to this 
report were the following: 


OHIO 


Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy. 

Mansfield Milling Co., Mansfield. 

National Milling Co., Toledo. 

Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo. 
INDIANA 


Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis. 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg. 
Goshen Milling Co., Goshen, 
Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co. 
Noblesville Milling Co., Noblesville. 
Suckow Co., Franklin. 

MICHIGAN 


Eldred Mill Co., Jackson. 
Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach. 
Peninsular Milling Co., Flint. 


NOTES . 

R. J. Hamilton, manager Wm. A. 
Coombs Milling Co., Coldwater, . Mich., 
was in Toledo and Erie, Pa., last week. 

It has been reported that the Cockley 
Milling Co., Lexington, Ohio, will rebuild 
its plant, recently destroyed by fire at 
that point. 

C. E. Roseth, secretary and treasurer, 
and H. M. Rosenbaum, of the Great 
Northern Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
called at this office Jan. 25. 

George Kenneth Oliver, son of C. E. 
Oliver, was married Jan. 27 to Miss Ellen 
Enos, of Bloomington, Ill. Mr. Oliver is 
in charge of sales for the Model Milling 
Co., Port Huron, Mich. 

It was reported in Toledo that a num- 
ber of Tennessee mills had closed down 
because of the dullness of business. To- 
ledo mills have done rather well in keep- 
ing up output, but curtailment is looked 
for unless conditions improve very ma- 
terially shortly. 

The Krumm Milling Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, has opened an office in the Produce 
Exchange, New York, to take care of its 
New York and export business, and will 
have a membership in the Produce Ex- 
change. James Hefenberg, for some 
years associated with Ansel S. Leo, New 
York, will be the manager of the New 
York office. 

The Michigan Bean Growers’ Associa- 
tion held a convention at Detroit, Mich., 
Jan. 24-25. Among those attending were 
W. I. Biles and John Coup, of the Sagi- 
naw (Mich.) Milling Co; E. W. Randall, 
A. H. Randall Mill Co., Tekonsha; W. G. 
Griffin, Alma (Mich.) Roller Mills; Chris- 


tian Breisch, Lansing; G. F. Allmendinger, - 


Michigan Milling Co., Ann Arbor; L. H. 
Baker, Michigan Millers Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co., Lansing; Fred Mayer and 
W. W. Cummings, J. F. Zahm & Co. 
Toledo; Kent Keilholtz, Southworth & 
Co., Toledo; H. W. Josslyn, Brown & 
Josslyn, Portland, Maine., and Russell W. 
Jaite, the Jaite Co., Boston, Ohio. 





High Prices to Stay 

The general manager of a large in- 
terior, Minnesota mill expresses these 
views on the spring wheat supply ques- 
tion: 

The International Institute of Agri- 
culture, of Rome, perhaps the highest 
statistical authority in the world, states 
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that “If every nation, irrespective of those 
now at war, exercises close economy, there 
may be a narrow margin of surplus food 
left at the beginning of the next harvest.” 

The relation of supply and demand, 

which has been well understood for some 
months, has undergone no change, and all 
ee signs point to extreme scarcity 
efore the new crop can be harvested, 
Any mishap to the 1917 crop in any part 
of the world would be disastrous, and the 
effect on prices, already high, would be 
electrical. 

Extremely high prices are here to stay. 
Wheat is becoming increasingly scarce, 
The total wheat in store at Minneapolis, 
week ending Jan. 20, approximately 12,- 
500,000 bus, is a large reduction from a 
year ago. 





INDIANA 

InpIANAPOLIs, INp., Jan. 29.—Flour- 
buying last week was light. All mills 
have had business on the books for some 
time, but find it difficult to get it to ils 
destination, on account of roads failing 
to supply cars. At the close, wheat 
showed a slump of 7c as against the pre- 
vious day, and mills were almost unable 
to make prices on their goods. 

The state demand was of only fair pro- 
portions. There was nothing sold Europe, 
on account of the embargo, though some 
mills stated that bids were being received 
on goods to be shipped via the Gulf. 
No mills here are working better than 
half-time, and many are under that sched- 
ule. Millfeed, because of the moderate 
operation of mills, is not in sufficient 
supply for the demand, and the price is 
strong. 

NOTES 

Indianapolis flour production last week, 
20,320 bbls. 

The Bryce Baking Co., Indianapolis, has 
reduced its capital stock to $75,000. 

W. L. Sparks, of the Sparks Milling 
Co., Terre Haute, was here last week. 

Excellent weather for the growing crop 
continues, though it was unseasonably 
warm for two days last week. 


Prices at the close: soft winter patent 
flour, in jute, $8.90@9.10; No. 2 wheat, 
$1.76 bu; mixed feed, $34 ton. 

Incorporations for the week: Farmers’ 
Mill & Elevator Co., Columbia City; capi- 
tal, $40,000; directors, Marion Egolf, 
William H. Hamilton and Justus Sher- 
wood. Hardin Grain Co., Fortville; capi- 
tal, $20,000; directors, Fred V. Hardin, 
Edward S. and P. E. Goodrich. 

Bakers in a number of Indiana towns 
are reported to be unable to accept flour 
ordered and offered for delivery. One 
miller reports having shipped three car- 
loads to a baker, who declared he could 
not raise money to pay for same. High 
flour, it is claimed, is driving bakers out 
of business. Sixty failures occurred in 


Indiana during 1916, 


About 150 members of the Indiana 
Association of Master Bakers attended 
the midwinter convention here last week. 
Officers elected were: W. A. Thomas, 
Auburn, president; W. H. Moeller, Ko- 
komo, vice-president; Frank Middleton, 
Marion, secretary ; Carl H. Webben, She!- 
byville, treasurer; Carl Russ, Indian- 
apolis, corresponding secretary. Gover- 
nor Goodrich delivered an address of 
welcome. Discussions mostly ran_ to 
present prices of bread, some bakers de- 
claring 15c loaves would be in the market 
unless flour declined. 

J. M. Pearson. 





New Orleans-Venezuela Service 

Direct steamship service between New 
Orleans and Venezuelan ports has becn 
established by the Mexican Fruit & 
Steamship Co. of New Orleans, with a 
fleet of three vessels of 1,400, 1,600 and 
1,700 tons carrying capacity. 

The first vessel of the new service 
sailed Dec. 24 with a full cargo, and the 
company expects to follow this with a 
sailing every 15 days. The vessels will 
call at Trinidad, and will accept cargo 
for that island. Heretofore the only con- 
nection between New Orleans and Pan- 
ama has involved transshipment at Pan- 
ama, while shipments from New Orleans 
to Trinidad have had to be shipped vin 
Mobile or New York. 


A cable from Buenos Aires says “Pro- 
hibition of exports by Argentina prol- 
able in March.” 
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The flour output of the Chicago mills 
for the week ending Jan. 27 was esti- 
mated at 23,250 bbls, or 89 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 22,250, or 83 per 
cent, a week ago, 19,500, or 66 per cent, 
in 1916, and 22,500, or 84 per cent, in 
1915. 

the amount of flour purchased since 
the first of the year, both by jobbers and 
bakers, has been less than during former 
years. Owing to the high cost of flour, 
the amount of money involved in the mer- 
chandising of same and the irregularity 
of the wheat market, buyers have held off 
on purchases of large quantities. 

‘Lhere has been a great deal of resell- 
ing of all grades. Buyers are in a posi- 
tion to dictate prices to many of the mills 
in the western states that are so located 
that they cannot obtain cars for shipment 
beyond Chicago and are rather anxious 
for business in and around this market. 
This was well demonstrated within the 
last two weeks and some low-priced flour 
was offered and some sales made. At the 
close, spring wheat patents from the 
Northwest were quoted at $8.65@8.90, 
and southwestern 95 per cent patents at 
$8.50@8.65, both in jute. 

Offerings of first and second clears 
have increased, and values have declined 
somewhat. Millers’ agents and brokers 
attribute this reduction to the fact that 
upper grades can be had from mills well 
located for the obtaining of cars, at 
quotations lower than those —— a 
week ago. ‘The differential between the 
Northwest and the Southwest is about 
the same; that is, some mills in Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin are offering at about 
the same price as are the mills of Kansas 
and Nebraska. 

Durum flour is exceedingly scarce. It 
is not only hard to obtain, but is high in 
price, some mills quoting at $10, jute. 
Rye flour is also somewhat scarce, and 
variety of quotations prevail from mills 
in Wisconsin. Some are as low as $7.25, 
and others as high as $8, for white patent. 


GOES WITH MIDLAND MILLING Co. 
Charles H. Zimmerman, for six years 
with the Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn., as its representative in Chicago, 
and who resigned a week ago, has been 
engaged by the Midland Milling Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., as its representative in 
Chicago and near-by territory. 


MILLERS’ EXCHANGE MOVES THIS. WEEK 

The Millers’ Exchange, Charles F. 
Rock, attorney in fact, will move its gen- 
eral offices, as formerly announced, on 
Saturday, Feb. 3. A part of the help 
employed in the Chicago office will co- 
operate with Mr. Rock after the move is 
made. 

NOTES 

Nelson K. Reese, wholesale flour mer- 
chant, has been quite ill for two weeks 
with bronchial pneumonia. 

Durum wheat products are scarce. 
Late.in the week semolina was quoted as 
low as $9.90, bulk, yet some mills were 
asking $10.25, 

J. P. Dousman, of the J. P. Dousman 
Milling Co., De Pere, Wis., and wife are 
in Chicago today, on their way to Florida, 
for a vacation of six to eight weeks. 

Morris R. Rissman, flour broker, with 
offices in the Fort Dearborn Building, 
Chicago, was run 4 injured Wednesday, 
when he was struck by an automobile. 

With No. 1 northern at Winnipeg 51, 
under, No. 2 northern 914¢ under, and 
No. 3 northern nearly 15¢ under, Chicago 
May, some local traders figure that Min- 


neapolis mills may find it profitable to 
buy Canadian wheat before long. 

J. P. Griffin, president of the Chicago 
Board of ‘Trade, returned last week from 
New York and Washington. He was in- 
clined to discredit the reports of large 
export sales of corn. ' 


B. A. Eckhart, president of the B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, was elected 
a director of the Erie Railway Co. in 
New York City, Tuesday of last week, to 
succeed George W. Perkins, resigned. 

Benjamin Koral, of Koral & Stern, 
wholesale flour merchants, Chicago, who 
disposed of his interests in the firm a 
week ago, will take a vacation in the 
South. Upon his return, he probably will 
re-engage in the handling of flour. 

Many members of the flour trade at- 
tended the funeral of John F. Adams, 
manager of the flour and cereal depart- 
ment of the McNeil & Higgins Co., whole- 
sale grocers, Chicago. Services were held 
Tuesday morning at the home of de- 
ceased. 

Commission houses with stock and cot- 
ton exchange connections were heavy sell- 
ers last week. Short interests increased, 
but the transportation situation kept 
many local professionals bearish. In part 
this was due to the comparative weakness 
in Minneapolis and Winnipeg. 

The May-July wheat spread at one 
time last week was $lc, against 37c re- 
cently. Undoing of straddles caused the 
difference to widen later to over 32c. 
Apprehension of crop damage due to 
cold and unfavorable weather had a 
strengthening effect on the July. 


Fully one-half of the receipts of wheat 
at Chicago are from the Far West. The 
grain is of good quality, and mainly 
grades No. 2 red or hard western. The 
bulk of it is going through to the sea- 
board for export. The Pacific Coast is 
also shipping wheat to Atlantic ports and 
the Gulf. 

Frank H. Blodgett, president of the 
Blodgett Milling Co., Janesville, Wis., 
while in Chicago, Saturday, said the rye 
flour situation is fairly satisfactory. 
Their flour production, including rye and 
buckwheat, for 1916 exceeded that of any 
former 12 months. Mr. Blodgett will go 
south next week, and be absent about a 
month. 

Reports on farm reserves of wheat 
received by A. O. Slaughter & Co, indi- 
cate that supplies in the leading states 
are the smallest at this season in years. 
In Illinois, reserves are only 750,000 bus, 
against 9,500,000 on March 1 last year. 
Farmers hold only limited amounts in 
Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Ohio, Mis- 
souri and Indiana. 

The Acme Milling Co., Chicago, was in- 
corporated last week with a capital stock 
of $2,500. This organization was formed 
some time ago with C. B. Munday, for- 
merly engaged in the milling business in 
Litchfield, Ill., as the principal stockhold- 
er. Others mentioned in connection with 
the company are J. G. Munday, L. A. 
Parker and H. J. Grimm. 


Corn flour millers and local industries 
are having a hard time to secure sufficient 
grain to allow them to operate to advan- 
tage. Some are falling behind in their 
orders. Buying by eastern markets here 
on destination weights serves to reduce 
the amounts available to local consumers. 
Western cars can be used to ship grain 
east, bought on destination weights. 

A. J. Hunt, president of the New Era 
Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, 
thinks the farmers in his section of the 
state have reserves of wheat amounting to 
probably 10 to 15 per cent of the present 
crop. This was his opinion as expressed 
Saturday. Mr. Hunt was on his way to 


New York yer Washington and Phila- 
delphia, and w 


be gone about two weeks. 


The car situation here remains about 
the same. A few shippers have been able 
to get a few at times, but cold weather 
has reduced operating efficiency of the 
roads. ‘There is some grain in the Chi- 
cago switching district that was loaded 
out of store nearly a‘month ago, and 
boats are waiting at the seaboard for 
their cargoes. One firm has four men 
constantly employed in tracing shipments. 

Demand for cash wheat last week was 
very dull, and there was some shading of 
econ ge No. 2 hard, which recently 

rought 10c over May on track, declined 
to 7c over, by Friday. Local mills have 
been fair buyers, but outside millers are 
still holding off, due to the transporta- 
tion situation. A Buffalo mill bought 
40,000 bus old No. 2 hard in store, Thurs- 
day, the largest sale of the week. A 
little business was done to the seaboard. 

The building committee of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, of which B. A. Eck- 
hart is chairman, with George M. Rey- 
nolds, John H. Jones, James A. Patten 
and Joseph Simons, has recommended 
plans for the proposed new building. The 
committee, however, does not advise its 
erection at present, not alone due to the 
high cost of labor and materials, but the 
difficulty in obtaining both. The pro- 
posed new building is to be 16 stories 
high, with the trading hall on the third 
floor. ’ 

The annual meeting of the Millers Na- 
tional Insurance Co., and the Millers 
Mutual Casualty Insurance Co. was held 
in Chicago last week, the first named on 
Wednesday and the latter on Thursday. 
C. H. Seybt was re-elected president of 
both companies. For the Millers Casualty 
Co., H. B. Sparks, of Alton, Ill, was 
elected vice-president; W. L. Harvey, 
New Prague, Minn., second vice-presi- 
dent, J. C. Adderly, Chicago, secretary 
and treasurer. M. A. Reynolds was like- 
wise re-elected secretary of the Millers 
National Co., and Frank S. Danforth as- 
sistant secretary. 





WISCONSIN 


Mitwavukee, Wis., Jan. 29.—The flour 
production last week of the Milwaukee 
mills, with a weekly capacity of 12,000 
bbls, was 6,000, representing 50 per cent 
of capacity. The previous week no flour 
was manufactured. A year ago, mills 
with a capacity of 24,600 turned out 
13,000, or 53 per cent. 

Flour business was not satisfactory. 
Mills were down the first three days of 
the week, but later operated full time. 
All have orders on hand. The car situa- 
tion did not improve much, Stocks on 
hand here are not large, and millers have 
orders for practically every barrel in 
warehouses. 

Choice city brands of hard spring pat- 
ent declined 15c, and were quoted at 
$9.90@9.95 in wood; straights, $9.30@ 
9.45 in wood. 

Clears were in good demand, with prices 
fairly steady, at $6.65@6.75 in jute. 
Trade was good with the central states 
and near-by points, but eastern business 
was light, owing to the car situation. 
Trade locally was fair; bakers took mod- 
erate amounts. : 

Rye flour was steady, with demand 
good from all sections. Millers reported 
a satisfactory trade with the South, but 
very little eastern business. Sales in the 
state and locally were good. Pure was 
quoted at $7.70, wood, with country 
blends offered at $6.96 for dark and $7.20 
for white, in jute. 

There was a good demand for corn 
meal, and mills are well sold ahead. The 
South bought freely of white, and pack- 
age trade in the city was good. Both 
white and yellow were quoted at $2.60. 
Demand was good for grits, and mills are 
well sold ahead on basis of $2.55 in 100- 
Ib sacks. 

Millfeed was higher, bran and standard 
fine middlings advancing $2 ton. Ship- 
pers bid u 
scarcity and the difficulty in making ship- 
ment. Those who were fortunate enough 
to have feed running, were able to obtain 
almost any price asked. Demand was 
good in both straight and mixed cars with 
flour. Country dealers have light stocks, 
and were willing to pay a premium for 
stall lots. Eastern business was restrict- 
ed, on account of lack of cars. Transit 
feed is about used up, and shippers have 
very little running. Mills are sold ahead, 
and have little to offer for February 





prices daily, owing to the: 


325 












shipment. Hominy feed was strong and 
higher; mills were able to sell freely at 
$1 ton over last week’s quotations. 

Choice milling wheat was in good de- 
mand, Millers took all choice offered. 
Off-grades were slow and difficult to 
place except at a liberal discount. Mill- 
ers keep good stocks on hand. Top price 
for No. 1 northern, $1.96. 


NOTES 

Car receipts of grain for the week: 
wheat, 124; corn, 370; oats, 291; barley, 
228; rye, 24; flaxseed, 2. 

The Korber & Winderlin feed mill at 
Platteville, Wis., was burned Jan. 16. 
Loss, $3,500. It will probably be rebuilt 
at once. 

F. R. Greenwalt, Shiocton, Wis., has in- 
stalled new feed-grinding equipment in 
his mill, increasing the capacity nearly 
100 per cent. 

The work of reconstructing the plant 
of the West Bend (Wis.) Malting Co., 
which was damaged by fire last Septem- 
ber, has been completed, and the company 
resumed operations last week. ; 

J. J. Ryan, for several years with the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., travelling out of 
Milwaukee, is now in the insurance busi- 
ness with the Fidelity and Casualty of 
New York, with Milwaukee as head- 
quarters, 

The Prairie Roller Mills, River Falls, 
Wis., have resumed operations in the new 
100-bbl flour mill, erected to replace the 
one burned July 11, 1916. The building 
also includes an elevator. The mill is 
operated by electric power, obtained from 
a hydro-electric plant. 

The complaint of M. G. Rankin & Co., 
Milwaukee, against the Chicago & North 
Western Railroad Co., alleging excessive 
freight charges on shipments of brewers’ 
dried grains from Chicago to Wisconsin 
points, was heard before a representative 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
at Milwaukee on Jan. 22, the decision to 
be handed down later. 


The John P. Dousman Milling Co., De 
Pere, Wis., re-elected all officers and 
directors at the annual meeting, as fol- 
lows: president and general manager, 
John P. Dousman; vice-president and as- 
sistant manager, J. S. Dousman; secre- 
tary and treasurer, D. H. Gregory. Di- 
rectors, Frank Crabb and L. Minich. The 
past year was the most prosperous since 
organization. 

A bill has been introduced in the Wis- 
consin legislature which aims to place all 
track scales in Wisconsin under the super- 
vision of the state department of weights 
and measures, and place the expense 
upon the carriers. An appropriation of 
$1,500 for equipment is proposed. The 
action is the result of the discovery of 
many errors in Wisconsin track scales by 
the application of the federal testing 
equipment. 

It is stated that the city of Milwaukee 
will lose approximately $50,000 in taxes 
as the result of the p of the su- 
preme court upholding the validity of the 
so-called Wisconsin occupational grain 
tax law. The former manner of assess- 
ment of elevator stocks was on the per- 
sonal property basis as of May 1, and 
under the new system, a mill tax is levied 
on all grain passed through an elevator 
between May 1 of one year and May 1 
of the following year. 

H. N. Wuson. 





Pending Trade-Marks 


The following trade-marks have been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 

“Royal Gift’’; No. 94,881. Owner, Thorn- 
ton & Chester Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Used on wheat flour. 

“Team Work,” and picture of a baker 
and a chef; No. 95,178. Owner, Parkville 
(Mo.) Milling Co. Used on wheat flour. 

“Red Star,”’ and representation of a star; 
No. 96,140. Owner, H. L. Daurnheim & Co., 
New York. Used on wheat flour. 

“White House,” and picture of the White 
House; No. 98,102. Owner, Segiun (Texas) 
Milling & Power Co. Used on wheat flour. 

“Gypsy Queen,” and picture of a gypsy 
queen; No. 98,834. Owner, Gulfpeyt (Miss. ) 
Grocery Co. Used on wheat flour, 

“Supreme”; No. 99,081. Owner, Burton 
& Davis Co., New York. Used on yellow 
corn meal, white corn meal, farina, and 
other food products. 

““Manorhouse”; No. 99,448. Owner, J. D. 
Manor & Co., Newmarket, Va. Used on 
wheat flour. 

‘“Mainstay”; No. 99,563. 
& Greenbank, New York. 
flour, : 

“Cerberus”; No. 99,593. Owner, Shane 
Bros. & Wilson Co., Philadelphia. Used on 
wheat flour. 


Owner, Bogert 
Used on wheat 
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The flour market last week was unset- 
tled and heavy, with a tendency toward 
lower prices. There was a good deal of 
reselling, not only by local interests in 
the flour market but by people in the 
country. This served to make the supply 
last longer, and made a change in the 
general condition. From buying in excess 
of requirements, there was evidence that 
this buying has stopped and the excess 
sold out in many cases. y 

There were a number of complaints 
received from mills regarding difficulty in 
getting shipping instructions, and as a 
result it is stated that pronounced con- 
cessions were made in order to have flour 
moved and keep mills running. In some 
instances, where mills had wheat on hand 
they sold the flour at less than they could 
sell the wheat, rather than lay off the 
men. 

It is stated that there is considerable 
flour here originally sold to Greece, but 
which has not been moved, owing to con- 
ditions abroad, that is now offered for 
resale. There is quite a difference be- 
tween the asking quotations and the 
actual market, and also the prices named 
by some of the mills in order to move 
flour. Quotations are approximately 
$8.75@9.25 bbl, in sacks, for spring pat- 
ent; clear, $8@8.35; winter straights, 
$8.20@8.40; Canadian straights, $8.75@ 
9,15. 

* THE EXPORT SITUATION 

The volume of export business in 
wheat-last week was not large, as far as 
could be traced. The situation, appar- 
ently, for some time, has been a question 
of getting the wheat shipped rather than 
buying more. The allies are credited with 
having taken some wheat when it could 
be bought to advantage, and buying for 
other interests was in a moderate volume. 
The Dutch were not in the market to any 
important extent, and there was no evi- 
dence of buying by the Belgian Relief. 

Trading in corn was not conspicuous, 
but there was evidence of business every 
few days and a good deal is being shipped 
out. More would go if freight room could 
be had. The reports of great damage to 
the Argentine crop have created the pos- 
sibility that the buying of corn from 
America will be very large this season, 
and the latest reports from England indi- 
cated that there was likelihood of more 
mixing of corn with wheat. 

Business in oats and other grains was 
fairly persistent, but there was no large 
volume of buying. 


OCEAN TRANSPORTATION 


A number of reports have been received 
regarding the possibility of huge exports 
during the next few weeks. A statement 
was current that a large number of ves- 
sels were being held up at Baltimore for 
fear of a German raider. This, how- 
ever, was flatly denied. The loadings for 
the commission are understood on good 
authority as being delayed, and more ves- 
sels are waiting at different ports than 
grain is immediately available for. Load- 
ings are slow, and clearances have not 
been as rapid as anticipated. 


OATS TRADE DINNER 


The eighth annual dinner of the oats 
trade of the New York Produce Exchange 
was held Saturday night, Jan. 20, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria. Among the guests were 
William H. Kemp, president of the New 
York Produce Exchange; J. P. Griffin, 
president of the Chicago Board of Trade; 
J. P. Bagley, of Logan & Bryan, Chicago; 
Mr. Simons, of Simons, Day & Co., Chi- 
eago; Mr. Lodbell and Mr. Beaven, of 


Lamson Bros. & Co; Mr. Lowitz, of 
Lowitz Bros. & Co; Mr. Farrell, of the 
Bartlett Frazier Co., and a number of 
other prominent western and_ eastern 
grain men. The dinner was largely at- 
tended by members of the Produce Ex- 
change. ‘The toastmaster was A. C. Field, 
of New York. 

Addresses were delivered by Messrs. 
Griffin,.Goemann, Murray and Cushing. 
W. J. Brainard, J. W. Danforth, L. G. 
Leverich, C. C. Ramey, R. G. Brandt and 
E. T. Cushing comprised the committee 
of arrangements. 


NOTES 

Axel Angell, of Chr. Angell, Christi- 
ania, Norway, is in this country seeking 
connections for his firm. 

J. Witsenburg, of M. Witsenburg, Jr., 
Amsterdam, Holland, who has been in 
the West for two weeks, arrived in New 
York last Saturday. 

Paul Klopstock, of Paul Klopstock & 
Co., is to sail for Liverpool on Feb. 3, to 
be gone about six weeks, in connection 
with the affairs of his company. 


J. C. Ott, head of the millfeed depart- 
ment of the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling 
Co., New York, left last Friday for an 
extended vacation trip through the South. 


H. IF. Marsh, sales-manager New 
Prague (Minn.) Flouring Mill Co., and 
George P. Urban, secretary and treasurer 
George Urban Milling Co., Buffalo, were 
in New York last week. 


Edward C. Bodman, perhaps the oldest 
and best known grain merchant in the 
United States, died last week in his sev- 
enty-eighth year at Lakewood, N. J., 
after an illness of several months. For 
57 years Mr. Bodman was a member of 
the grain firm of Milmine, Bodman & Co. 
He took a very vigorous part in the af- 
fairs of the company until about six 
months ago. 

According to the views of several rail- 
road presidents, no relief from freight 
congestion may be expected until after 
the end of the European war. It was 
pointed out that conditions brought about 
by the war have caused the railroads to 
be expected to perform service 40 per 
cent in excess of the years preceding the 
war, and that to furnish the equipment 
necessary to do_so was a physical impos- 
sibility. 

Among millers visiting New York last 
week were Otto Swaller, manager Wil- 
liamson Milling Co., Clay Center, Kan- 
sas; L. E. Moses, president Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City; J. W. Cain, sales- 
manager Midland Milling Co., Kansas 
City; Jeffrey R. Short, manager flour 
department of the Quaker Oats Co., Chi- 
cago; O. C. Lake, of Ewart & Lake, 
Groveland, N. Y., and W. H. Hayward, 
treasurer C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., Bal- 
timore. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Puivavetpeuia, Pa., Jan. 29.—The local 
flour market last week was weak and un- 
settled in sympathy with the break in 
wheat, and the mills reduced their limits 
25@30c bbl. Most of the sales were re- 
sales below manufacturers’ prices, but at 
the close the latter were about as low as 
second-hand holders are willing to accept. 
Buyers, lacked confidence, and the market 
closed nominal at revised quotations. 

NOTES 

John R. Herner, a retired miller, died 
at Pottstown, Pa., on Jan. 25, aged 82. 

Among the visitors on ’change last week 
were H. F. Marsh, sales-manager of the 
New Prague (Minn.) Flouring Mill Co., 
and W. F. Walter, salesman for the 
Kehlor Flour Mills Co., St. Louis. 

Samus  S. Danrets. 


BALTIMORE 

Bautimore, Mp., Jan. 29.—Flour was 
weak and unsettled last week, particu- 
larly toward the close, when wheat took 
a downward plunge. Flour did not keep 
pace with wheat on the advances, nor can 
it be expected to do so on the declines. 
It pulled back on the ups, and will pull 
back on the downs, thereby holding to 


the middle ground, which is far better | 


and safer for all concerned, 

The break came in the last two days 
of the week, resulting in a nominal loss 
of 35@40c bbl on flour, compared with 
an actual loss of 1le bu in wheat.- The 
bulk of the limited business of the week 
was. done early, and was confined prin- 
cipally to car lots of springs and soft 
winters, hard winters being comparative- 
ly neglected, although relatively weak. 
Most mills were pressing to sell, while 
the whole trade, fearing that the market 
might collapse, kept unusually close to 
shore. 

Springs were lower and occasionally 
wanted, with fancy short patents closing 
nominally at $8.95@9.10; standard pat- 
ents, $8.70@8.85; long patents, straights 
and cut-straights, $8.40@8.55; first 
clears, $7.70@7.95; second clears, $7.05 
@7.55,—98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes, 
and 20@30c more in wood. Top patents 
sold on Wednesday at $9.30@9.45, cot- 
ton, but were hardly salable at all after 
the break. It was so with all grades. 

Soft winters were weak and slow, with 
patents nominally closing at $8.30@8.55, 
wood, 20@30c less in sacks, 40@45c less 
in bulk or buyer’s package; near-by 
straights, $7.40@7.55; western, $7.50@ 
7.60,—bulk or buyer’s sacks, 10@1l5c 
more in cotton or jute, 40@45c more in 
wood. Domestic and export buyers took 
on a little straight on the breaks, but 
altogether it was small business. Offer- 
ings were much freer. 

Hard winters were depressed and neg- 
lected, with patents at the close quoted 
nominally at $9.10@9.35; straights, $8.85 
@9; clears, $7.95@8.20,—98-lb cottons or 
140-lb jutes, or 20@30c. more in wood. 
There was apparently nothing done, al- 
though many mills were pressing to sell 
and asking for bids. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 44,807 
bbls; clearances, 1,029. 


NOTES 


A large western bakery is seeking a 
plant or building site in Baltimore. 


Grain exports from here last week 
were 2,122,929 bus—1,234,732 wheat, 496,- 
483 corn and 391,714 rye. 

Seventy-four foreign vessels were in 
port at one time during the week, their 
colors representing the flags of all na- 
tions. 

The retirement of Bernard N. Baker 
from the shipping board, after his recent 
confirmation by the United States Sen- 
ate, came as a great surprise to Balti- 
more, his home city. 

John C. de Bullet, capitalist; Edward 
L. Pittroff, stock broker, and Scott F. 
Evans, manager Baltimore Pearl Hominy 
Co., have applied for membership in the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Christoffer Hannevig, a prominent 
shipowner of Christiania, Norway, is said 
to be interested in utilizing three of the 
ships he is building here for inaugurat- 
ing a new steamship line between Balti- 
more and South American ports, 

Among visitors last week were Emil 
Brezinsky, representing the Morris Grain 
Drier, Minneapolis; H. J. Kaltenbach, 
of the Fleischmann Co., New York; W. 
S. Day, of Simons & Day, grain, Chi- 
cago; Harry J. Berry, manager the Na- 
tional Elevators, Indianapolis, Ind. 

The rivers and harbors bill carries an 
appropriation of $354,000 for the im- 
provement of the Baltimore harbor; also 
$1,300,000 for the purchase of the Chesa- 
peake and Delaware Canal, which, when 
given a depth of 25 to 35 feet as pro- 
posed, will give Baltimore a short cut 
to the sea. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad is seeking 
from Baltimore a franchise for improve- 
ments involving an estimated expenditure 
of $15,000,000, but the local authorities 
are not jubilant over the plans, because 
they fail to adopt electricity as the 
motive power within the city limits, as 
was generally expected. 

Says the Baltimore News of Jan. 26: 
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“Wheat is quoted at about $2 today. 
But time was when the people of tie 
United States paid $5 bu for it. H. B. 
Joyce exhibited at the News office the 
receipt of a Continental Army commis- 
sary for wheat purchased in Maryland. 
It is dated Sept. 29, 1780, and shows that 
the price for 21 bus was about $110.” 

The following, having no opposition, 
have been declared elected as directors 
of the Chamber of Commerce: A. }t. 
Dennis, C. J. Landers, Eugene H. Beer, 
Wilbur F. Spice and Egil Steen. These, 
with the 10 hold-overs, form the new 
board, which will organize Jan. 31 |\y 
electing a president, vice-president, sec- 
retary-treasurer and executive committ:«. 
James C. Legg, who will be the unaii- 
mous choice for re-election as presideitt, 
is one of the youngest, as well as most 
capable and acceptable, executives that 
the chamber has ever had. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., Jan, 29.—The sharp <e- 
cline in wheat, with a drop of 25c bbl in 
the prices of flour, put a quietus upon 
demand for flour, and during the entire 
week the market was almost lifeless. The 
better-known brands were as badly off 1s 
flours that were not so well known, and 
even when liberal concessions from open 
quotations were made, the response wis 
very poor. 

Flour buyers are of the belief gener:i|- 
ly that the market is due for a serious 
break in prices, and feel that it is not 
wise to have any more high cost flour on 
hand than is absolutely necessary. Stocks 
are admittedly small, but so is the ce- 
mand from retailers, who in turn con- 
plain of the dull and inactive demand 
from the family consumer. 

Every one is trying to get along with 
as little flour as possible, until the markct 
breaks. It looked as if this was about to 
take place, the quotations at the close lhe- 
ing the lowest for some time, with indic:- 
tions of still lower prices during this 
week. 

A feature of the local market that has 
operated against the sale of flour for mill 
shipment has been the considerable vol- 
ume offered for reselling on every bulve 
of the market. ‘This has been unusually 
prominent during January. One advan- 
tage to result from this reselling, how- 
ever, will be the gradual reduction of 
available supplies, when renewed mill- 
buying will be again in order. 

Much of this flour offered second hand 
was purchased at a much lower range of 
prices than has prevailed recently. Ship- 
menis of. flour have arrived in bunches, so 
to speak, on account of the delay in get- 
ting shipments forward. Instead of 
having flour come in a car or so at a tine, 
as was intended when purchases were 
made, some of the buyers have received 
notice of the arrival of 5 to 10 at a time, 
which they found it impossible to hanile. 
So, in order to save storage and demur- 
rage charges of from $2 to $5 per car per 
day, the receivers offered the surplus 
under the mill quotation, being willing to 
take a chance as to the future. 

Prices at the close were 40@50c |b 
lower than a week ago on spring patents, 
and about 25c bbl lower on soft winter 
wheat and Kansas hard wheat flours. 
Buyers still think prevailing quotations 
too high to do business, and are as ¢iit- 
tious as ever. 


CHAIN STORES AND MAIL-ORDER HOUSE 


The. National Wholesale Grocers’ \s- 
sociation has come out against chiin 
stores and mail-order houses, and _/ias 
urged the Federal Trade Commission to 
take drastic measures to prevent their 
growth. 

They argue that the large chain stores 
and mail-order houses enjoy preferen|ial 
prices and have monopolistic tendencis, 
putting the independent dealer at a <is- 
advantage. The association calls the m't- 
ter “unfair trading,” under the Sherm:n, 
Clayton and Federal Trade Commission 
acts. 

The above statement was given out |:st 
week in the official bulletin of the associ: 
tion. : 

NOTES 

The Massachusetts Wholesale Grocery 
Co., Boston, was incorporated last week, 
with a capital of $50,000. 

The Boston Chamber of Commerce will 
have a full representation of 20 members, 
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10 delegates and 10 alternates, at the 
fifth annual meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, to be 
held at Washington, Jan. 31-Feb. 2. 


Among visitors on change last week 
were W. H. Noyes and C. B. Pierce, Chi- 
cago; A. E. Buhrmaster, Scotia, N. Y; 
H. R. Morgan, New York City; S. G. 
Bournique, Milwaukee; J. M. Barris, 
Kansas City; H. E. Hughes, Minneapolis. 

Voluntary petitions in bankruptcy filed 
last week: Erfeldt & Pearson, bakers, 
(Quincy, Mass; liabilities, $3,469; assets, 
3275. C. C. Dolan, grocer, Chelsea, 
\ass; liabilities, $1,306; assets, $675. New 
iingland Cracker & Biscuit Co., Bridge- 
»ort, Conn; liabilities, $2,533; assets, $608. 
Samuel Weinstein, grocer, Revere, Mass; 
liabilities, $6,387; assets, $1,293. 

The Inveric sailed from this port last 
week for Havre, France, with a cargo of 
30,000 bus oats, and the Arrino sailed 
for St. Nazaire, France, with 105,000 bus 
oats, both cargoes destined for the use 
of the French army. The Ganges also 
sailed with about 2,500 tons flour for 
Marseilles, France, and 2,000 tons hay 
for Alexandria, Egypt, all for the use of 
the allied armies. 

Louis W. DePass. 





BUFFALO 

Burrawo, N. Y., Jan. 29.—The market 
for spring patents last week was the dull- 
est this year, and prices were very un- 
ettled, with buyers mostly getting their 
own way for anything they wanted. On 
the break, at the close of the week, the 
hig mills got a few orders. Some effort 
was made to book up dealers who are 
known to be running. short, but only a 
small amount of business was done. 

Spring clears were being asked for, 
and the general opinion is that buyers are 
ready to come into the market. Quite a 
fair trade was reported late in the week, 
ind at previous prices, which, however, 
were considered too low. There is little 
doubt of millers advancing prices should 
the demand show signs of improving. 

Winter wheat representatives here did 
practically nothing in flours of any grade, 
although they were 50c bbl lower than the 
previous asking prices. Short winter pat- 
ent, $9.15; standard, $8.95; pastry, $8.50, 

in wood, track, Buffalo. 

Rye flour stronger for No. 1 and dark, 
with a fair demand, while straight was 
quiet and only steady. No. 1, $8.25; 
straight, $7.80; dark, $7.75,—in wood, 
track, Buffalo. 

Millfeed was probably never so scarce 
before, it being almost impossible to get 
more than a few tons with a carload of 
flour, with the mills favoring their best 
customers. It is almost any price the 
miller asks, but in the mixed-car way $35 
for bran and $36 for middlings is easily 
obtained. March shipment is offered 
sparingly at 50c less, and most of the 
inills have that month sold. 

Just where the buyers are going for 
supplies of feed next month, and even 
during March, is a puzzle to everybody 
connected with the trade. No help can 
he expected from corn feeds, as they are 
out of sight, and some manufacturers 
have withdrawn favorite cattle feeds 
from the niarket. 

This is the coldest January ever experi- 
enced in this section of the country, and 
ill fodder except hay is about cleaned up. 

Winter wheat feeds are higher, sellers 
asking $36 for bran and $37 for middlings 
ind mixed feed, sacked, track, Buffalo. 

Corn-meal coarse feed higher, and de- 
iuand good. Hominy feed firmer, with 
some offerings. Gluten feed has been 
‘:ken out of the market for a few days. 
lied dog scarce and $1.50 ton higher than 
)revious sales. Cottonseed meal firm. Oil 
eal steady, and demand good. 

Kafir corn higher, being held at $2.73 
per 100 lbs, bulk, track, Buffalo. Buck- 
wheat sold at $2.85, bulk, per 100 lbs, 
track, Buffalo. 

Buckwheat flour in fairly good de- 
inand, the season continuing very favor- 

ble. Five-pound paper sacks are selling 
at $6 per 100 Ibs. 

Rolled oats fairly active and firm. Oat 
hulls in good request and scarce. Buyers 
would pay $22.50 for reground, sacked, 
track, Buffalo. ’ 


THE OUTPUT 

_ The output of the mills in this district 
tor the week was 72,200 bbls, represent- 
ing 43 per cent of capacity, compared 
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with 99,500, or 60 per cent, the previous 
week, 113,400, or 68 per cent, a year ago, 
133,100, or 97 per cent, in 1915, 109,450, 
or 80 per cent, in 1914, and 104,950, or 76 
per cent, in 1913. 

NOTES 

W. P. Brazer, grain broker, Philadel- 
phia, was on ’change last week. 

Stocks of wheat here are about 18,700,- 
000 bus, of which 15,100,000 are Canadian. 
Last year the supply was 21,611,000 bus. 

The flour output of the mills in this 
district the past year was 6,048,800 bbls, 
compared with 6,590,350 in 1915, 5,718,550 
in 1914 and 5,107,870 in 1913. 

The feed dealers in convention here last 
week appointed a committee to urge upon 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
heads of trunk railroad lines the neces- 
sity for modification of the embargo on 
stock and poultry foods. 


The work of unloading the grain held 
here is going on slowly, but all the vessels 
will be ready to leave at the opening of 
navigation, as the bulk of the wheat is 
Canadian, and the railroads are giving it 
preference, Cars are very scarce for any 
other purpose except export grain ship- 
ments. 

The right of private enterprise, under 
the Constitution of the United States and 
the several: states, to conduct the business 
of the country, and a note of warning 
against a tendency toward professional 
legislation to throttle business through 
governmental channels, was incorporated 
in the address delivered by Fred E. Pond, 
secretary of the Corn Exchange of Buf- 
falo, at the January meeting of the 
Mutual Millers’ and Feed Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of New York and Pennsylvania. 


E. BAanGasser. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., Jan. 29.—The flour 
output of the Rochester mills last week 
was 9,900 bbls, of which 6,300 were spring 
wheat flour. This represented 49 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 9,300, or 
40 per cent, the previous week, 11,900, or 
59 per cent, a year ago, and 13,400, or 68 
per cent, two years ago. 

Flour was dull, and millers found it 
difficult to do business with either Boston 
or New York, as bids were far under the 
local market. Shipping directions on stuff 
already sold came in slowly, and poor 
transportation facilities added to the 
millers’ troubles. 

Spring patents were reduced 40@50c 
bbl, being offered at $9.90@10, wood, 
Boston. Some sales were made to city 
buyers as low as $9.65@9.75, wood. 

Spring clears followed patents, selling 
$1 bbl under the former. A_ few sales 
were made at the opening of the week at 
$9.30@9.40, wood, Boston, and later the 
price was reduced to $8.90@9, but there 
was little demand. 

Winter wheat flours did not share in 
the dullness. Millers said they had a good 
demand for winter straights, making 
sales at $8.65@8.75, wood, Boston. One 
mill took ‘orders for eight cars at that 
price. Shipping directions came in more 
freely, and mills ran full time. 

Rye flour was advanced 10c bbl under 
a more active demand. Mills ran to 
capacity, making sales at $8.10, wood, 
Boston. The price in the city was ad- 
vanced to $8.30, wood. Offerings of rye 
were light, and this made the flour market 
stronger. 

No change was made in the price of 
graham flour. Demand was steady, al- 
though most buyers wanted only small 
lots. Sales were made at $7.50, wood, 
Boston. Shipping directions came in bet- 
ter, and mills ran almost full time. En- 
tire wheat flour was 15c bbl lower, selling 
at $9.60, wood, Boston. Small buyers 
paid $9.75, wood, Rochester. 

Buckwheat flour was firmly held at $6 
per 100 lbs in 5-lb paper bags. Fancier 
grades sold up to $7. Jobbers reported 
moderate sales at 7c lb. Holdings here 
are light, but the demand has fallen off. 
Buckwheat is worth $2.85@3 per 100 lbs. 

Millfeed prices were higher, under 
light supplies and a brisk demand. There 


was no disposition to sell ahead, because | 


millers did not have the goods. Quick- 
shipment spring bran sold as high as 
$36, in 100’s, Boston. There was a big 
local demand, farmers being short of 
fodder. 

Spring we jumped to $42, the 
highest price the local trade could recall. 


Sales the first of the week were made at 
$40, in 100’s, Boston. The ruling quota- 
tion on standard middlings was $40.50. 
Winter wheat middlings sold as high as 
$43, in 100’s, Rochester. Corn goods were 
in moderate demand, corn meal and 
cracked corn selling at $50 ton. Rye 
feed sold at $34, in 100’s, Boston. 


NOTES 

Practically all small bakers last week 
followed the lead of the big ones in ad- 
vancing the price of bread from 5c to 6c 
a loaf, 

Winter wheat was reduced $1.75 bu 
here last week, and farmers stopped 
hauling to the local mills. Considerable 
wheat is being held for $2. 

The shortage of waxed paper is being 
felt by all bakers, and some of them have 
stopped wrapping bread. The large con- 
cerns, however, are still using waxed 
paper. 

R. J. Atkins. 





NASHVILLE 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Jan. 29.—Southeast- 
ern mills have closed another week of 
extremely dull trade. Sales were few, 
and in small quantities. It was estimated 
that the total volume of new business han- 
dled would not take care of 20 per cent 
of the possible production of the mills. 
Shipping instructions were slightly bet- 
ter, mainly due to the fact that a good 
many orders have been for January de- 
livery, and the mills were insisting that 
the buyers withdraw flour. The decline 
at the close of the week almost entirely 
stopped inquiries. 

Flour values were reduced 20@25c bbl, 
and at the close were much unsettled. 
Cash wheat has not declined in proportion 
to options, and millers find themselves 
unable to make prices on a parity with 
options. 

Quotations at the end of the week were 
substantially as follows: best or short soft 
winter wheat patents, in cotton, f.o.b. 
Ohio River, $9.25@9.75; standard or regu- 
lar patents, $8.70@8.80; long patents, 15c 
under standards; low-grades, 30@50c 
under standard. 

Rehandlers of Minnesota and Kansas 
flour did but little business. Prices broke 
sharply at the end of the week. Quota- 
tions: spring wheat patents, jute, deliv- 
ered Nashville, $8.80@9; hard winter 
patents, $8.30@8.60. 

Very little wheat has -been bought for 
some time by mills in this territory, and 
stocks decreased during the week. Prices 
were irregular, with No. 2 red quoted 
$1.90@1.95, Nashville. 

Reduced operations of the mills have 
curtailed the supply of millfeed, and 
mills have been disposing of output at 
firm prices without difficulty. Quotations: 
wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b. Ohio 
River, $31.50@33; mixed feed, $33@34; 
standard middlings, $35@36. 

Corn was strong, though some easier 
at the end of the week. Movement of 
corn has been only moderate. No. 2 white 
and yellow were quoted at $1.061,, Nash- 
ville; No. 2 mixed, $1.04@1.05; bolted 
corn meal, $2.20@2.30 per 96-lb bag. 


OUTPUT 


Nashville and outside mills, with a 
capacity of 142,350 bbls, showed an out- 
put of 87,057, or 61 per cent of capacity. 
This compares with 88,246 bbls the pre- 
ceding week and 62 per cent of capacity, 
70.9 per cent same week last year, 70 in 
1915, 63.8 in 1914, 52.1 in 1913, and 50.3 
in 1912. 

STOCKS 


Stocks, with comparison, as reported 
through the Nashville Grain Exchange: 


Jan. 27 Jan. 20 
WROER, DOI coc cc sscecsen 42,000 37,700 
Wheat, bus ............ 388,300 412,900 
PODER, UE esc ccs coaesive 159,000 - 122,800 
CUGR,. DOD Sccesecseddsiea 572,800 634,000 


NOTES 

Receipts of grain at Nashville last 
week, 183 cars. 

The Exchange Milling Co., Liberty, 
Tenn., will improve its plant and install 
new machinery. 

W. L. Waters contemplates establish- 
ing a flour mill of 25 to 50 bbls at Alex- 
ander City, Ala. 

W..I. Heddens, of the Waggoner-Gates 
Milling Co., Sei a Mo., was in 
Nashville last week. 

N. S. Graves has been re-elected secre- 
tary of the Memphis Merchants’ Ex- 
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change. ‘This will be his twenty-eighth 
term. 

The Phoenix Flour Mill, of Evansville, 
Ind., is reported to be considering estab- 
lishment of a mill at Paducah, Ky. 

The Rewoda Milling Co., Carthage, 
Tenn., has been incorporated with $10,- 
000 stock, with 'T. B. Read president, and 
R. W. Boston manager. 

A new flour mill is to be erected by the 
Water Roller Mill Co. at Liberty, Tenn., 
with capacity of 100 bbls, to take the 
place of the plant burned some time ago. 
The company will also furnish power to 
light the town. 

James B. McGinnis has been elected 
traffic manager of the Memphis Hay and 
Grain Association, succeeding C. B. Staf- 
ford, who has gone to Louisville. Mr. 
McGinnis has been chief clerk to the gen- 
eral freight agent of the Illinois Central 
Railroad. 

H. K. Bryson, commissioner of agri- 
culture of ‘lennessee, has issued a circu- 
lar calling attention to the failure of 
cottonseed meal manufacturers to comply 
with standards of law. Many analyses 
made by the state chemist show 30 to 35 
per cent protein on feed labeled 36 and 
38 per cent. This is a discrepancy in 
value of 90c to $6.40. The department 
calls on dealers to co-operate in securing 
enforcement of the law, and offers to 
analyze samples of all shipments free, 
and proceed against violators for repara- . 
tion and correction. 

Joun Lerrrer, 


PITTSBURGH 

Pirtspurcu, Pa., Jan. 29.—As far as 
new business was concerned, last week 
was probably the dullest of the present 
crop year. Bookings were mainly from 
the mixed-car trade, which purchased 
flour in order to obtain millfeed, and 
the amount of flour in the car was the - 
smallest quantity the mill would ship. 
Reselling of flour at quotations consider- 
ably under mill limits was noticeable. 
Shipping directions on old contracts were 
only fair, and the week was unsatisfac- 
tory. 

Springs, at the close, ranged, for pat- 
ents, $9@9.50 bbl, 49-lb paper bags, the 
higher price being asked for well-adver- 
tised Minneapolis brands; straights, $8.85 
@9.25, cotton. 

Kansas hard winters ranged, for pat- 
ents, $8.75@9.15 bbl, 49-lb paper bags; 
straights, $8.55@8.95, cotton. 

All grades of millfeed were firm and 
higher. Bran and standard middlings 
were in the best demand, and at the close 
spot cars of the former brought the 
highest prices ever realized here for this 
feed. Kailroad embargoes and difficulty 
in getting cars forward caused a short- 
age of feed, and unless conditions soon 
change there will be a famine here in ani- 
mal foodstuffs. Bran was quoted at 
$34.50 for shipment and $36 for spot 
cars; standard middlings, $35; white mid- 
dlings, $39@41; red dog, $46,—all in 
sacks, 

Receipts of ear corn were very light, 
and market was firm at quotations. Ar- 
rivals of shelled corn und oats were about 
equal to demand, and quotations were 
realized. Ear corn, No. 2 yellow, was 
quoted at $1.09@1.10; shelled corn, No. 2 
yellow, $1.12@1.13; oats, No. 2 white, 
631, @64e. 

NOTES 

W. H. Yohe, president Updike Milling 
Co., Omaha, Neb., called on the trade 
here last week. 


Jobbers held established Minneapolis 
brands to the grocery trade at $9.50@10 
bbl, 49-lb paper bags. 

QO. O. Morrison, of the Albert Dickinson 
Co., Chicago, was here last week visiting 
Jesse C, Stewart, who represents the mill 
in local territory. 

John Kirch, flour and feed, South.Side, . 
Pittsburgh, has sold to Thomas Hammon 
& Co., and will retire from this line of 
business, which he conducted here for 15 
years. Mr. Hammon, of the new firm, 
had been associated with Mr. Kirch: 

James Hewitt, flour and feed dealer, 
Ashtabula, Ohio, has purchased the feed 
and milling business of George F. Green 
at the same place. The change will give 
Mr. Hewitt much larger warehouse space 
than he had before. His old place in the 
center of the city will be discontinued. 


W. A. Low. 
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HOSPITAL ELEVATORS 


The grain men and farmers of western 
Canada are hoping for an early settle- 
ment of the troubles arising out of the 
recent order of the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners that all hospital elevators 
operating at Fort William, Port Arthur 
and points west shall cease mixing grain 
on Jan. 31. These elevators have been 
mixing without definite legal right to do 
so under the Canada grain act, and al- 
ways with the possibility of some such 
order as this hanging over them. The in- 
vestment of their owners is said to be 
$4,000,000, and the number of houses is 
about 20. 

Behind this order lies a wide range of 
problems relating to the administration 
of the Canada grain act, the control of 
grain grades and public elevators, and 
the matter of sample markets. Undoubt- 
edly the grading system of this country 
does not contemplate mixing after inspec- 
tion, and it is only under the hospital ele- 
vator system that anything of the kind 
has become possible. Nevertheless, these 
elevators have an important function to 
perform, and without the mixing privilege 
this could not be fully exercised. Dam- 
aged and off-grade grains must have hos- 
pital treatment before they can reach 
their best commercial value. 

Dr. Magill, secretary of the Winnipeg 
Grain Seckanen, has advanced a sugges- 
tion that should afford a solution of this 
problem, and the idea has met with a 

deal of favor in responsible quar- 
ters. It is, that mixing of all but con- 
tract grades should be allowed. Nos. 1, 
2 and 3 Manitoba northern wheat would 
remain as before, and hospital elevators 
would not be allowed to handle these 
grades. This is a good suggestion, and 
one which might afford a workable com- 
promise between the alternatives now 
facing the trade. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 


Business in Manitoba and Ontario flour 
was quiet. Previous week’s prices re- 
mained firm. 

There was no change in the export situ- 
ation. Cable inquiries for flour were re- 
ceived from British importers, but scar- 
city of ocean space and the discrimination 
in rates against flour as compared with 
wheat continued to hold up business. On 
Saturday, Manitoba spring patents to 
comply with British rules were worth 60s 
per 280 lbs in 140-lb bags, c.i.f. leading 
British ports; Ontario winters, 56s 6d. 

Brokers’ price for 90 per cent winter 
patents, delivered Toronto, in bags, was 
$7.30@7.40 bbl and $7.25 at seaboard for 
Ontario winter flour in bulk. Local quo- 
tations, per bbl: 


Spring patents, firsts ...........see00. $9.90 
Spring patents, seconds ............-. 9.40 
Spring first clearsB ....cscccascccccces 9.00 
Spring second clears ..... oe 8.70 
Winter and spring blends ... 9.10 








Winter 90 per cents «+. 8.60 

All delivered in 98-lb bags, mixed-car lots, 
Ontario country points. 

MILLFEED FIRM 

The high prices of previous week re- 
mained firm. A fair amount of business 
was done. Quotations: bran, $34 ton; 
shorts, $38; feed flour, $2.70@2.80 per 
bag,—straight cars, f.o.b. Ontario points. 
Mixed cars bran were offered at $33 ton; 
shorts, $36. 


WINTER WHEAT QUIET 


As in flour, business in wheat was quiet. 
On Saturday, No. 2 red or white was 


quoted at $1.78@1.80; farmers’ loads at 
mill doors, $1.70@1.75. 

Manitoba wheat was quoted on Friday 
as follows: No. 1 northern, $2.01 bu; No. 
2 northern, $1.98; No. 3 northern, $1.93, 
—on track, Bay ports. 


COARSE GRAINS IN DEMAND 


Demand for all lines of coarse grains 
was good. There was a fair amount of 
business done in oats. Prices remained 
unchanged. No. 2 white Ontario oats, 
64@66c bu; malting barley, $1.20@1.22; 
rye, $1.40@1.42; peas, $2.35; buckwheat, 
$1.28@1.30,—in car lots, track, country 
points. No. 2 Canadian western oats, 
f.o.b. Bay ports, 70c; American No. 3 
yellow corn, $1.13 bu, track, Toronto. 


OATMEAL FAIRLY ACTIVE 


Business in oatmeal continued fairly 
acive, with no change in price. Rolled 
oats were quoted at $3.45 per bag of 90 
lbs, mixed-car lots, Ontario points. Oat- 
meal 10 per cent over rolled oats. 

Little or no export business was done. 
No a was offering. Sellers quoted 
65s 6d for rolled oats per 280 lbs in 140- 
lb bags, c.i.f. leading British ports; pin- 
head oatmeal, 63s 6d. 

Reground oat hulls were sold at $28 
ton, in bags, car lots, Ontario country 
points or Montreal. 


NOTES 


Sterling exchange on 60-day paper was 
quoted here on Saturday at $4.71. 

Ocean space is very limited. New York 
to Leith or Dundee was quoted at 75c; 
New York to Aberdeen, 90c. There was 
a strong inquiry for Glasgow space, but 
none was available. 





WESTERN CANADA 


Winyirec, Man., Jan. 29.—Demand 
for flour in these western provinces was 
confined to a scattering mixed-car trade. 
Wheat was weak, which encouraged buy- 
ers to wait, where their needs were not 
pressing. Shipments to eastern Canada 
and for export were strictly limited to 
the trickling stream that the railways 
were able to handle. Prices followed the 
wheat market downward, and at the close 
were 70c below previous week-end. Flour 
to Manitoba points, in cotton or jute 
bags, delivered to the retail trade, net: 
best patents, $9 bbl; seconds, $8.50; first 
clears, $7.60; second clears, $6. 

Millfeed was in considerable demand at 
all western centers, and mills had to 
nurse their output carefully to prevent 
exhaustion. There are no reserve stocks 
anywhere in the West. Country mills 
report that local demand absorbs all the 
feed they have to sell. On Saturday, met 
prices to Manitoba points, in 100-lb sacks, 
straight- or mixed-car lots, per ton, were: 
bran, $28; shorts, $30; special middlings, 
pooty red dog or feed flour, $42; oil cake, 

8 


Rolled oats and oatmeal mills were all 
well employed. Prices were reduced 20c 
bag. Rolled oats, $3 per 80-lb bag; stand- 
ard and granulated oatmeal, $3.80 per 
98-lb bag. 


THE GRAIN MARKETS 


The Winnipeg wheat market had an 
uneasy week. Demand was at no time 
gqod, and some days saw hardly any. 
There was a fair amount of bullish news 
from other countries, but the controlling 
factor here is export demand, and _ this 
was poor. Moreover, it is now realized 
that the crop of western Canada was con- 
siderably underestimated last fall when 
present level of prices was established. 
After some days of stagnation and weak- 
ness, the market broke seriously on Fri- 
day, and again on Saturday. 

Closing price of wheat, in cents per 


bushel, at Winnipeg, each day of the 
week: 
-——Cash—_, --Futures— 


in 2n 3n May July 
Jam, 33 viscce 180% 177% 172% 186% 183% 
Jan, 23...... 178% 174% 170% 183% 180% 
Jan. 24...... 179 175% 171 184% 181% 
Jam: 86 viccvs 179% 175% 171% 184% 181 
Jan. 26...... 174% 171% 166% 179% 176 
Jan. 27 ...... 168% 165% 160% 174% 171 


All prices are on the basis of delivery in 
store at Fort William and Port Arthur. 

Oats did better than wheat. There was 
a fair demand at times, but business was 
much reduced by inability of shippers 
to get transportation east. Stocks on hand 
at interior country elevators were about 
2,500,000 bus over same week in 1916. At 
the close, No. 2 Canadian western oats 
were quoted at 543¢c bu, in store, Fort 
William, a decline of 23,c for the week. 

Cash barley closed at 96c bu, Fort 
William. 

Cash flaxseed closed at $2.6354 bu, Fort 
William. 

NEW GRAIN COMPANY 

One of the newest of the trading con- 
cerns on Winnipeg Exchange is the Mc- 
Gaw Grain Co., Ltd., recently incorporat- 
ed at Ottawa. The promoter and man- 
ager is W. E. McGaw, and the other 
directors are H. E. Swift, R. W. Camp- 
bell and H. V. Hudson. The authorized 
capital is $150,000. The intention is to 
carry on a general grain business in Win- 
nipeg, with eastern and foreign connec- 
tions. 

NOTES 

Winnipeg grain houses eagerly pay a 
premium for cars of non-contract wheat 
that are available for shipment south. 

Pressure for space in the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange Building has become so 
great that three more stories are to be 
added. 

The Saskatchewan department of agri- 
culture has given out a revised estimate 
of the crops of 1916 in that province. 
This shows: wheat, 126,857,760 bus; oats, 
146,468,565; barley, 10,000,000; flaxseed, 
5,488,845. 

Several Winnipeg millers have given 
evidence before a local committee investi- 
gating ‘the high cost of living. Nothing 
was disclosed which showed that the flour 
mills are in any way responsible for the 
high prices of wheat and flour. 

For the first time British Columbia 
wheat has this winter been carried over 
the mountains and into Alberta for mill- 
ing purposes. Great local scarcity at 
some points was responsible. The wheat 
is not the same as that grown on the 
prairies, but it makes good flour. 

Steps have been taken in most parts 
of western Canada to prevent the sowing 
of inferior wheat seed this year. The 
rust damage of last year would leave 
many farmers without full supplies of 
thoroughly healthy seed, and these defi- 
ciencies must be met with imported grain. 
The Dominion and provincial departments 
of agriculture are all working on this 
problem. 

Good use is now being made of the in- 
terior terminal elevators of the Dominion 
government at Saskatoon, Moose Jaw and 
Calgary. The storage charges at these 
houses are lower than at Fort William or 
Port Arthur, and the facilities are ex- 
actly the same. Cleaning and drying may 
be done there just as reasonably as at the 
lake terminals. For some weeks, buyers 
have been offering a premium for wheat 
in store at these interior elevators. 

Several Winnipeg grain men were be- 
fore the commissioner investigating the 
cost of living last week. Their evidence 
stated that the operations of the Winni- 
peg grain trade are of a purely mercan- 
tile character, and that speculation in 
options is a small part of the business 
and mostly confined to outsiders who deal 


with private wire houses. The actual vol- 
ume of such speculation would not ex- 
ceed 10 per cent of the option business 
transacted in Winnipeg. Such trading is 
not encouraged by the Grain Exchange or 
its members. 

G. Rock. 


MONTREAL 

Monrreat, Que., Jan. 29.—There was 
fair inquiry for spring wheat flour for 
export account but, owing to scarcity of 
ocean freight space, the volume of busi- 
ness was small. A sale of 5,000 sacks of 
the new Canadian export standard grade 
was made to Glasgow for February- 
March shipment at 57s 6d per sack, for 
which the miller had the freight under 
contract for some little time. 

Domestic trade was quiet, owing to the 
unsettled state of the wheat market. De- 
mand was only for broken lots to meet 
actual requirements. Prices remained un- 
changed. First patents, $10 bbl; seconds, 
$9.50; strong clears, $9.30 in bags, and 
30c more in wood,—mixed-car lots deliv- 
ered to the trade. 

This being a quiet period of the year 
for biscuit manufacturers the consump- 
tion of winter wheat flour is smaller than 
usual. Consequently, the demand was 
somewhat limited. The market was 
steady, with sales of broken lots of 90 
per cent patents at $8.50@8.80 bbl in 
wood and $4.10@4.25 per bag, delivered 
to the trade. 

There was a keen demand for all lines 
of millfeed, and buyers in many instances 
were bidding 50c@$1 ton more than the 
regular market price for full-car lots, 
which millers did not accept, as they have 
all they can do at present to fill their 
mixed-car orders, and some are even be- 
hindhand with these. The market was 
firm. Quotations, bran, $33 ton; shorts, 
$36; middlings, $38@40,—including bags, 
mixed-car lots, delivered to the trade. 
Flour middlings in full-car lots sold as 
high as $49. 

There was no change in rolled oats. A 
fair trade was done for domestic account 
in standard grades at $3.40@3.50 per bag 
of 90 lbs, delivered to the trade. 

A feature of the grain trade was the 
demand from foreign buyers for Mani- 
toba barley, and a sale of two loads was 
made for February shipment to Leith at 
67s qr. - 

There was a steady demand from mill- 
ers for Manitoba Nos. 1, 2 and 3 northern 
wheat. Car lots of Manitoba feed wheat 
changed hands at $1.02 bu, and tough 
feed wheat at $1, track, Fort William, for 
shipment. 

The local market for oats was firm, 
with a steady demand for car lots of No. 
2 Canadian western at 7lc bu ex-store. 
Manitoba feed barley sold at $1.03 bu 
ex-store. 

CORN EXCHANGE ELECTION 

There will be no election for the officers 
and committees of the Montreal Corn 
Exchange Association of the Board of 
Trade this year, the president and othe 
officers having all been re-elected by ac- 





-clamation, and the annual general meet- 


ing will be held in the council-room a! 
the Board of Trade on Jan. 31. 

The following will be the officers fo: 
this year: T. Williamson, vice-presiden' 
of the St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
president; T. H. Reeves, treasurer. Com 
mittee of management, H. D. Dwyer, C. 
B. Esdaile, E. S. Jaques, J. Quintal, P. 
B. Earle, and J. R. Binning. Board of 
Review, James Carruthers, chairman, F. 
Judge, Alexander McFee, H. W. Raphael, 
A. P. Stuart, and A. G. Thomson. 


NOTES 


W. C. Omand, of Toronto, was intro- 
duced on ’change by C. Ritz on Thursday. 


W. W. Hutchison, vice-president of the 
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Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., is 
on his way home from England, and T. 
Williamson, vice-president of the St. 
Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., sailed 
from Liverpool on Jan. 24, 

Tuomas S. Bark. 





MARITIME PROVINCES 

St. Joun, N. B., Jan. 29.—Business in 
flour was fairly d. Prices have not 
changed since last report. Quotations 
ruled as follows: Manitoba first patent, 
$10.40 bbl; first clears, $10; ntario 
blended flours, $9.45. All quotations 
were for car lots in wood, f.o.b. track St. 
John; Halifax, 5c more. 

Feeds advanced, Quotations: middlings, 
$38 ton for Ontarios and Manitobas; 
Ontario and Manitoba bran, $35; Mani- 
toba feed flour, $51; Ontario feed flour, 
$54 ton and $2.70 per bag,—car lots or 
part cars with flour, f.o.b. track, St. John. 

Oats were slightly higher, and were 
quoted here at 70c bu for western feed 
oats. Rolled oats ruled at $7.65 bbl; 
standard oatmeal, $8.40 


NOTES 

Advices from the West Indian Islands 
are to the effect that the demand for 
Canadian flour is good, while prices are 
about the same as for the past three 
months, 

Shipments through the port of St. John 
continue to increase in volume and value, 
and the indications are that this winter 
will see a larger tonnage of transatlantic 
business transacted than ever before. Two 
flour boats have already loaded, and nu- 
merous others will arrive during the sea- 
son. 

Interesting statistics concerning the 
quantities of grain stored in Canadian 
elevators have been received here. Of the 
31 elevators in the Dominion housing a 
total of 49,509,814 bus, the elevator at 
West St. John is twenty-second, with a 
reserve of 667,466 bus, of which 302,087 
are wheat, 204,536 oats and 160,843 bar- 
ley. The elevator has a capacity of 750,- 
000 bus. 

«.LFRED E. McGin ey. 





Supplies of Spring Wheat 


Benjamin Stockman, vice-president 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co,, Duluth, 
Minn: 


Probably private stocks are excep- 
tionally large, and as the reader may 
have heard, “providing is preventing.” It 
looks like a comparatively small volume 
of flour business, with wheat premiums 
advancing out of proportion to the ad- 
vances in options. Naturally, to provide 
against loss, millers prefer to have flour 
sales protected by cash wheat, rather 
than by purchase of futures. 

This means a very considerable invest- 
ment, with wheat at its present price, but 
it is the only safe way. We have to be 
very careful in figuring on flour prices 
for deferred shipment, as we must face 
advancing wheat premiums and declining 
feed prices, when spring comes. There 
are so many things which we can neither 
control nor foresee, that “safety first” 
seems to be the only rule we can go by. 

+ * 

D. A. Tennant, president Fergus Flour 
Mills Co., Fergus Falls, Minn: 

From all information available, coun- 
try mills are carrying larger stocks of 
wheat than usual, and with the reduced 
output, we do not anticipate any serious 
shortage of supplies before another crop 
is ready for market. 





American Flour in Costa Rica 

Costa Rica imported $209,662 worth of 
flour, all from the United States, in 1915. 
rhe prevailing retail price in San Jose 
now is 37 colones per bbl ($17.22 at legal 
rate). The cost of freight, duty, and all 
expenses for bringing flour from Limon 
to San Jose is 9 colones ($4.19) per bbl. 

The flour is imported in cotton sacks 
(49 lbs), and four such sacks are in- 
closed in a larger jute sack. Under 
section 97 of the import tariff of Costa 
Rica, flour pays a gross-weight duty of 
7 centimos per kilo ($0.01477 per Ib). 
Che freight charge from Limon to San 
Jose over the Northern Railroad is 21.60 
colones per metric ton of 2,204.6 Ibs. 
rhe quoted rate of 9 colones per bbl in- 
cludes the freight, duty, port charges, 
and all other expenses for landing it at 
the required place in San Jose. Flour 


is sold chiefly on its label. 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 40,800 
bbls, was 18,800, or 45 per cent of ca- 
pacity, last week, against 20,980, or 51 
per cent, the previous week, 13,759, or 
34 per cent, a year ago, and 18,105, or 
44 per cent, two years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 
bbls, was 37,160, or 65 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 33,742, or 59 per cent, 
the previous week, and 27,421, or 48 
per cent, a year ago. 


THE WEEK’S TRADE 


Last week business in soft wheat flours 
reached the low-water mark in Pacific 
Coast territory. Business has been quiet 
for several weeks, but complaint is now 
more universal of lack of buying than 
at any previous = during this crop 
year. Shipping directions have improved 
somewhat from California, but buyers 
show no interest in new business. Port 
mills quoted soft wheat flours, basis 49-lb 
cotton sacks: blue-stem family patent, 
$8.40 bbl; blue-stem cut-off, $6.80@7; 
club straights, $7.10@7.20; bakers pat- 
ents in 98’s, $8.30. 

Little or no business was done in hard 
wheat flours. Eastern hard wheat mill 
representatives have seldom worked as 
hard to place business as during recent 
weeks, and with smaller results. For 
several years there has been a steady in- 
crease in the amount of hard wheat flours 
sold the Pacific Coast bakery trade, but 
on account of the relatively lower prices 
of soft wheat flours, leading Montana 
and Dakota mills report sales so far this 
crop. year to be 25 per cent or more 
smaller than during the same period a 
year ago. Montana flours were quoted 
at the week-end: first patent, $8.90@9.45 
bbl; second patent, $8.70@9; first clear, 
$8.10@8.45. Kansas patent was quoted 
$9.40 bbl. Dakota first patent, $9.25@ 
10.15; second patent, $8.95@9.65; first 
clear, $8.60@8.70. 

The millfeed market has shown greater 
weakness, particularly for bran, which is 
in good supply, but shorts are very 
searce. The prevailing quotations, car- 
loads, delivered transit points, at the 
week-end were: bran, $24@26 ton; shorts, 
$29. 

NOTES 


The new mills at Chinook and Medi- 
cine Lake, Mont., are nearly completed. 

Tacoma shipments of flour this month 
to Chile were 11,960 bbls; to Peru, 5,135. 

W. P. Fisher, sales-manager Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., is visiting eastern 
markets. 

The Northern Grain & Warehouse Co. 
is perfecting plans for an elevator at 
Tekoa, of about 100,000 bus capacity. 

J. D. Armstrong, manager of the Ta- 
coma mill of the Sperry Flour Co., will 
leave for San Francisco Feb. 1 on the 
way to eastern market centers. 

C. R. McClave, manager Montana 
Flour Mills Co., stopped at North Pa- 
cific Coast points last week, returning 
from Honolulu to Lewistown, Mont. 

The new service between this coast and 
Norway of the Norway-Pacific Line will 
start with the sailing of the George 
Washington from Seattle in February. 
It will carry several thousand tons of 
flour from this port and San Francisco. 
The rate is $40 per metric ton (2,204.6 
Ibs). 

The Northwest Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold a midwinter meeting 





Jan. 30, in Seattle, which will be also 
attended by members of the affiliated 
Oregon organization. The business ses- 
sion, which will make arrangements for 
the annual meeting, will be followed by 
a dinner at the Arctic Club. 

There was very little business in wheat 
last week, but with the easier car situa- 
tion there has been a much heavier move- 
ment to the East and Southeast on pre- 
vious sales. On the Seattle exchange, 
Jan. 26, $1.62 bu was bid for blue-stem, 
$1.63 for Turkey red, $1.60 for forty- 
fold, club and fife, and $1.57 for red 
Russian. 

Two elevators of the Farmers’ Ware- 
house & Milling Co. at Midvale, Idaho, 
burned recently; loss, $40,000; partly in- 
sured. The McCaul-Webster elevator, at 
Geraldine, Mont., filled with wheat, suf- 
fered a recent fire loss of about $40,000. 

An act has been introduced in the 
Montana legislature requiring a license 
fee of $6,000 from companies giving pre- 
miums with merchandise. 

The Montana grain inspection depart- 
ment states that the number of elevators 
in that state increased one-third from 
1915 to 1916, and that they now have a 
storage capacity of 19,165,000 bus. The 
daily flour capacity of the mills is placed 
at 9,180 bbls. On the completion of 
mills under construction the capacity will 
be nearly 12,000 bbls, according to a 
check made by The Northwestern Miller. 

Pacific Coast headquarters of the Jap- 
anese house of Suzuki & Co. were moved 
from Portland to Seattle last week. The 
company does an export and import 
business, is managing owner of a fleet 
of steamships, and acts as agent for im- 
portant Japanese concerns, including the 
Dairi and Sapporo flour mills of 9,600 
50-lb bags daily capacity and the South 
Manchurian Produce Co. T. Katsuya is 
Seattle manager. 





OREGON 


PortLanp, Orecon, Jan. 29.—The flour 
market held steady last week, with a 
moderate local trade. Not much busi- 
ness was reported for eastern account, 
and nothing was done in export. Pat- 
ents were quoted at the former basis of 
$8.40, straights at $7.60@7.80, and valley 
grades at $7.90. 

Millfeed was steady, with bran still 
listed at $26.50 ton, shorts at $30.50, and 
rolled barley at $42@43. 

Wheat prices sagged, and the lower 
bids resulted in the withdrawal of farm- 
ers from the market. There was some 
activity early in the week by coast mill- 
ers, and also some demand for wheat 
from California, but offers from the East 
were for the most part out of line with 
values prevailing at this end. 

Bids for February wheat at the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, Friday, were: blue- 
stem, $1.63; forty-fold, $1.60; club, $1.60; 
red Russian, $1.56. 

Oats were in good demand, with farm- 
ers not offering freely. January and 
February delivery were wanted here at 
$36.50@37. Feed barley was nominal 
at about $39.50 ton. 


NOTES 


C. B. Stout, of Memphis, Tenn., man- 
ager of the Portland Flouring Mills Co: 
interests there, is in the city. 

H. E. Kemp, representing the Port- 
land Flouring Mills Co. at Lind, Wash., 
was in Portland last week to attend the 
Shriners’ convention. 

The question of a public elevator is 
being agitated, and it is probable a 
bond issue for this purpose will be sub- 
mitted to Portland voters at the next 
city election. 

Local grain men are keenly interested 
in the several grain inspection bills now 
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before the state legislature. They hope 
to see an inspection bill passed that will 
be patterned after the law in force in 
Washington, as they realize that without 
it they are under a handicap. The meas- 
ures proposed originated in the produc- 
ing sections. J. M. Lownspate. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Duturn, Minn., Jan. 29.—The break 
in wheat created a better demand for 
flour. However, while sales were fair, the 
volume booked was less than expected. 
Apparently many buyers, fearing further 
weakness, held off for the market to settle 
and get steady. Business booked came 
mostly from small buyers. Large ones 
were conspicuous by their absence. The 
trade is working down supplies, and 
stocks must necessarily be low. In many 
cases flour is needed for immediate use. 
The demand was for patent, as well as 
first and second clear. 

Car situation is still bad, and has an 
adverse effect on business. Price reduc- 
tions for the week were 50c bbl. 

Inquiry was reported improved on first 
and second clear from abroad. From bids 
received, importers were much interested. 
A little business was done and, with con- 
ditions holding right, more is likely to 
result, 

Small interest was noted in durum up 
to Saturday. On the break then and to- 
day, buyers woke up and pretty fair sales 
were made. A further decline in wheat 
may induce more. Prices were reduced 
50¢ bbl. 

Rye flour was dull. Owing to an easier 
feeling, mill quotations were lowered 10c 
bbl. A few small lots were sold to con- 
sumers. 
tractive. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
11,235 bbls of flour, or 31 per cent of 
capacity, as against 11,410 bbls, or 32 per 
cent, in the previous week, and 35,400 
bbls, or 98 per cent, a year ago. 

Millfeed held strong, but very little 
business. passed. Mills did not press 
offers, having only a limited amount to 
sell. 


Prices remain high and unat- 


NOTES 


Horace Jackson, Chicago, and G. H. 
Sneider, Toledo, were on ’change. 

Coarse grain was easy. For the week, 
oats declined 1%4c, rye 4@5c, barley, 
3@Ae. 

A number of outside grain men par- 
ticipated in the bonspiel here last week 
of the Northwestern Curling Association. 

Durum wheat lost some of its strength 
in the last week. Demand was good, but 
less urgent. Buyers were less inclined to 
pay full premiums asked. Late sharp 
break and free selling impressed buyers. 
No aggressive buying is likely until sell- 
ing pressure has been relieved. Premium 
for No. 1 durum declined 314¢, and closed 
at 814¢c over No. 1 northern. 

Receipts of domestic grain were con- 
siderably under the Canadian movement 
last week. Arrival of the latter is on the 
increase, and may gain still larger vol- 
ume. Quantity to move this way depends 
only on sufficient equipment. A large 
quantity of tough wheat is reported held 
by Canadian farmers, which must be 
marketed before warm weather, or seri- 
ous damage to it is feared. 

Bids were free on wheat for delivery 
at opening of lake navigation. Eastern 
export houses were reported making in- 
quiries for both spring and durum. Ex- 
change of wires induced little business; 
buyers and sellers were apart. Holders 
are sitting tight in anticipation of getting 
much higher premiums in the spring, 
when an acute demand is expected in the 
face of small supplies. Stocks east are 
believed to be light. 

Cash wheat was without life. Move- 
ment is at low ebb, and bulk of the re- 
ceipts were applied on old sales. This 
left but few cars to come out for sale. 
Samples shown were readily taken. Buy- 
ers mostly wanted best varieties, though 
the lack of them made it comparatively 
easy for sellers to clean up the lower 
grades. No. 1 northern, track and to 
arrive, holds unchanged at 2c over May. 
No. 2 sells at May price to 3c under. No. 
3 is quotable at 3@10c under May. No. 2 
hard Montana, track and to arrive, is 
bringing 2c under May. Durum ruled 


weak. No. 1 was reduced 5c, now bring- 
ing May price to 2c over. 
at 2@5c under May. 


No. 2 is salable 
F, G. Cartson. 
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CHICAGO, JAN, 27 
FLOUR—Prices carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks or wood, per 196 Ibs, less 
usual discounts for cash to re- 
tail merchants 

Spring patent, jute 

Spring straights, jute . 8.65 

Spring clears, jute 8. .20 

Second clear, 140 lbs, jute .40 

Red dog, 140 Ibs, jute " .75 

City mills’ spring patents, jute.. 8.85@ 8.90 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute $8.90@9.25 
Straight, southern, jute 8.40 @8.65 
Clear, southern, jute 7.40 @7.85 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 


First patent, Kansas, jute $8.75 @9.00 
Patent, 95 per cent 8.35 @8.60 
Clear, Kansas, jute 8.10@8.25 


RYE FLOUR 


Rye flour, white, jute $7.40@7.65 
Rye flour, standard, jute 6.90 @7.10 

MILLFEED—tThe feed situation in Chi- 
cago has improved somewhat during the 
week. Some mills are quoting very sparing- 
ly of winter bran and middlings, owing to 
the light output of these products. Spring 
wheat bran is quoted at $32.50; middlings, 
$33.25; winter bran, $33.75: middlings, $41; 
red dog, $44,—in 100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—Premiums have declined sharp- 
ly, and are off 3c for week. Millers taking 
hold slowly, while car situation prevents 
shipping - business. Some inquiry for old 
No. 2 hard in store, but difficult to get 
offers. No. 2 red, on track, 4@5c over May, 
and sold at $1.81; No. 3 red, 4c under to 
2c over May, and sold at ‘$1.744%4@1.784%; 
No. 4 red sold at $1.64% @1.65; No. 2 hard, 
in store, 3@6c under May, nominal. Fresh 
receipts, on track, 6@7ec over May, and sold 
at $1.82@1.82%; No. 3 hard, 2@4c over 
May, and sold at $1.77. No. 4 hard sold at 
$1.78; Turkey hard, 10@13c over May; No. 1 
northern, 8@12c over May; No. 2 northern, 
2@10c over May. No. 1 velvet chaff sold at 
$1.84, or 9c over May. 

RYE—Offerings remain small, and with- 
drawals from store liberal. Market lower. 
No. 2 to arrive sold at $1.48, and later was 


nominally $1.46; No. 3 sold at $1.30@1.35. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 


$...-@10.00 


9.25 


7-Receipts—, --Shipments— 

917 1916 1917 1916 

Flour, bbls..... 168 26 142 153 
Wheat, bus.... 739 83 525 
Corn, bus...... 2,55 3,555 1,197 
Oats, rf 3,45 960 
Rye, Dus.....%. § 5 69 
Barley, bus.... 563 ,155 140 





MILWAUKEE, JAN, 27 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, 
bbl, f.o.b. Milwaukee: 

Hard spring patent, wood $9.70 @9.75 
Hard spring straight, wood 9.10@9.% 
Fancy clear, jute 8.40@ 
Rye flour, pure, wood ee 
Rye flour, country blended, jute... 6.95@ 
Kansas straight, cotton 8.50@ 
Kiln-dried granulated corn meal, 

white, 100 lbs, cotton — 
Kiln-dried granulated corn meal, 

yellow, 100 Ibs, cotton sas 65 

MILLFEED—Higher. Standard bran, $33; 
standard fine middlings, $33.50; flour mid- 
dlings, $37.50; rye feed, 50; red dog, $44; 
brewers’ dried grains, $3 oil meal, $35.50, 
—all in 100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—Declined 11@14c, with millers 
buying choice. Low-grades were dull and 
neglected, most offerings being carried over. 
Receipts, 103 cars. No. 1 northern, $1.84@ 
1.96; No. 2, $1.76@1.92; No. 3, $1.50@1.84; 
No. 2 red, $1.80@1.93; No. 3 red, $1.74@1.88; 
No. 2 hard, $1.80@1.94. 

No. 1 nor No. 2nor No. 3 nor 
Monday 192@196 185 @192 155 @184 
Tuesday 191@195 184@191 155 @185 
Wednesday. 191@195 184@190 155 @183 
Thursday .. 192@195 186@191 155 @185 
Friday 189@192 183@189 155 @182 
Saturday 184@186 176 @187 150@175 

BARLEY—Unchanged, with maltsters and 
brewers buying choice. Low-grades_ slow. 
Receipts, 198 cars. The movement is re- 
stricted on account of the car situation. 
Medium, $1.25@1.28; No. 3, $1.23@1.27; No. 
4, $1.10@1.27; feed and rejected, $1@1.15. 

RYE—Declined 1@2c, with demand fair 
from millers and distillers. Shippers were 
in the market at times. Receipts, 19 cars. 
No. 1, $1.46% @1.48%; No. 2, $1.45% @1.48; 
No. 3, $1.39@1.47. 

CORN—Advanced 3@4c early in the week, 
but later the advance was lost. Receipts, 
363 cars. The local trade bought freely of 
yellow and high mixed. Shippers were in 
the market for all grades. Offerings were 
well taken care of. No. 3 yellow, 98c@ 
$1.02; No. 4 yellow, 97c@$1.01; No. 3 mixed, 
99c@$1.01%; No. 3 white, 99c@$1.02. 

OATS—Declined ic, with demand good 
from all sources. Receipts, 286 cars. Tables 


were well cleared each day. Standard, 57% 
@58c; No. 3 white, 56% @57%c; No. 4 white, 
56 @57 %e. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

--Receipts—, --Shipments— 

1917 1916 1917 1916 
11,600 43,340 7,570 16,880 
126,175 176,250 136,823 89,400 
489,100 668,100 103,684_.157,745 
560,560 898,700 408,855 511,326 
Barley, bus.. 289,080 487,060 73,337 153,120 
Rye, bus..... 22,420 82,600 12,978 64,900 
Feed, tons... 230 2,617 4,000 2,274 


Flour, bbls... 
Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.... 
Oats, bus.... 





ST, LOUIS, JAN, 27 


FLOUR — Following are nominal quota- 
tions, carload and round lots, f.o.b. St. Louis: 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 
Quotations per 196 lbs, in 140-lb jute bags: 

Fancy patent $8.60 @8.80 
Straight 
First clear 
Second clear 
Low-grade 

SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
First patent, in cotton 
Second patent, in cotton 
Extra fancy, in jute 
Second clear 7.00 @7.45 
Low-grade 6.20@6.60 
PACIFIC COAST SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
$8.50@8.80 


$8.50@8.75 
8.10@8.30 
7.65 @7.90 


Fancy patent 
Straight 8.10@8.40 
Cut-off 7.60@7.80 

MILLFEED — Quotations in 100-lb bags, 
basis East St. Louis: for shipment, soft 
wheat bran, $1.65; hard wheat bran, $1.60; 
middlings, $1.90@2. At mills to city trade: 
bran, $1.70; gray middlings, $1.90. 

WHEAT—Demand early in the week was 
fair, but later quiet. Prices at the close 
were 8@10c lower than previous week on 
both hard and soft wheat. Receipts, 432 
cars, against 434. Closing prices: No. 2 red, 
$1.85@1.90; No. 3 red, $1.80@1.83; No. 2 
hard, $1.86@1.92. 

CORN—Prices were %@lic lower, and 
demand good. Receipts, 611 cars, against 
545. Closing prices: No. 2 corn, 99%c, nom- 
inal; No. 3 corn, 98%c; No. 4 corn, 97%@ 
98c; No. 2 yellow, 99%c; No. 3 yellow, 98% 
@99c; No. 2 white, 99%c@$1; No. 3 white, 
99@99%c; No. 4 white, 98\c. 

CORN GOODS—City meal, $4.65 bbl, f.o.b. 
in wood; grits, hominy and pearl meal, 
$4.95. 

OATS—In fair demand at ic decline. Re- 
ceipts, 228 cars, against 178. Closing prices: 
standard, 57c; No. 3 white, 57c; No. 4 white, 
56%c; No. 2 mixed, 57c, nominal; No. 3 
mixed, 56c, nominal. 

RYE—No. 2 rye, $1.45; No. 3 rye, $1.43. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-——Receipts— -Shipments— 


1917 1916 1917 
Flour, bbls... 104,900 85,360 81,960 
Wheat, bus.. 707,100 985,560 832,232 7 
Corn, bus.... 540,320 362,000 885,600 
Oats, bus.... 260,200 367,200 474,300 202,080 
Rye, bus..... 13,090 9,900 3,300 20,170 
Barley, bus.. 1,670 24,000 19,200 4,910 


STOCKS BY PRINCIPAL GRADES (BUS) 
Jan, 27 Jan. 20 

1917 1917 

red wheat... 345,172 357,020 

hard wheat.. 302,696 360,398 
37,772 75,737 

white corn... 20,089 

yellow corn.. 8,833 

oats 21,666 

white oats... . 11,698 

vo. 3 white oats... 544,138 

Standard oats 85,619 

No. 2 rye “9,743 


No. 


toe 


be bO DO bo b 





KANSAS CITY, JAN, 27 

FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis jute 140’s or cotton 98's, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 

$8.30@8.60 First clear.$7.40@7.70 
Straight... 8.00@8.20 Low-grade 6.00@6.40 

Federation differentials govern other 
packages. 

For central states and “cotton sack” 
trade, mills quote $8.70@8.90 bbl for first 
patents, cotton 48's, arrival draft. 

On round lots, interior mills quote $7.75@ 
8.10 for 95 per cent or straight flour, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, jute. 

“Patent” usually means from 65 to 80 per 
cent; “straight,” 100 per cent; ‘straight 
patent,’’ 95 per cent. 

MILLFEED—tThe market is strong, with 
very active demand from all quarters. Mill- 
ers say they find it easy to sell bran at 
$1.52@1.55, and are not eager to make sales. 
Shorts are also in good demand and higher. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, per 100-Ib 
sacks: bran, $1.52@1.55; brown shorts, $1.60 
@1.65; gray, $1.70@1.75; white, $1.90@2; 
corn chop, $1.91 @1.92. - 

WHEAT—Prices receded rapidly and 
almost steadily all week, closing with a net 
decline in both cash and futures of about 
10c bu. Demand was exceedingly spotted, 
and buyers seem determined to take full 
advantage of the weakness in the general 
situation. Cash prices: hard wheat, No, 2, 
fair to choice Turkey, $1.80@1.81; dark and 
ordinary, $1.79@1.80; No. 3, fair to choice 
Turkey, $1.77@1.79; dark and ordinary, $1.75 
@1.77; No. 4, fair to choice Turkey, $1.74@ 
1.76; dark and ordinary, $1.70@1.75; soft 


wheat, No. 2, $1.77@1.80; No. 3, $1.74@1.77; 
No. 4, $1.70@1.75. 

CORN—tThere were fair offerings and 
only a moderate shipping demand. Prices 
were steady to perhaps a trifle higher on 
the week. Cash prices: mixed corn, No. 2, 
97% @97%c; No. 3, 97@97%c; white corn, 
No. 2, 9T@97%c; No. 3, 97T@97 Kec. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

c-—Receipts—, -——Shipments—, 
1917 1916 1917 1916 
Wh't, bus.1,174,500 1,496,000 1,347,300 1,391,000 
Corn, bus. 236,250 835,000 206,250 368,000 
Oats, bus. 120,700 60,000 99,000 38,000 
Rye, bus.. 28,600 11,000 1,100 
Barley, bus 15,400° 102,000 18,200 
Bran, tons 760 1,000 2,820 
Hay, tons. 6,216 13,000 4,824 
Flour, bbis 7,750 10,000 44,250 





TOLEDO, JAN. 27 
FLOUR—Quotations, carload and round 
lots, f.o.b. Toledo, wood basis, per bbl of 
196 Ibs: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR (IN COTTON) 
Patent, Toledo-made 
SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Straight 
7.70@8.20 


MILLFEED—Car lots, in 100-lb sacks, per 


ton, f.o.b. Toledo: 

Winter wheat bran $34.00 @35.00 
Mixed feed 35.50 @37.00 
Middlings 37.00 @39.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags ooee e @47.75 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... .....@ 6.75 

WHEAT—Closing prices No. 2 red: 

May July 
$1.97% $1.59% 
Tuesday 1.95 % 1.58% 
Wednesday 914 1.95% 1.59% 
Thursday ; 1.95% 1.59% 
Friday . 1.92% 1.57% 
Saturday : 1.87% 1.53 

Receipts 119 cars, 66 contract; year ago 
111, 49 contract. 

CORN—Receipts 101 cars, 94 contract; 
year ago 72, 25 contract. 

OATS—Receipts 48 cars, 24 contract; year 
ago 35, none contract. : 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1917 1916 1917 1916 
Wheat, bus.. 139,800 111,000 39,900 67,000 
Corn, bus.... 120,600 87,400 62,100 32,900 
Oats, bus.... 74,400 56,000 79,300 82,800 


Monday 





NEW YORK, JAN. 27 

FLOUR — Largely nominal. Quotations, 
car lots: Jute sacks Wood 
Spring patent $9.10@9.40 $9.40@9.70 
Spring first clears..... 7.90@8.15 8.20@8.45 
Spring low-grades. 6.00@6.75 ....@.... 
Winter patent ....... 8.50@8.70 8.80@9.00 
Winter straights 8.10@8.30 8.40@8.50 
Winter low-grades..... 6.75@7.25 ....@.... 
Kansas straights 8.80@9.10 ....@.... 


EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK 

Flour exports totaled 108,600 packages, of 
which 1,300 were destined for Liverpool, 
9,800 for London, 1,000 for Bristol, 6,800 for 
Rotterdam, 10,300 for Bergen, 36,200 for 
Marseilles, 2,200 for various ports, and 41,000 
for the West Indies. 

Wheat shipments were placed at 2,428,000 
bus, including 233,000 to Liverpool, 304,000 
to London, 112,000 to Hull, 16,000 to Bristol, 
586,000 to Rotterdam, 374,000 to Gibraltar, 
93,000 to Genoa and 710,000 to various 
ports. 

WHEAT—Demand has been less energetic 
this week. There have been some impor- 
tant declines in premiums at the Gulf, and 
more disposition to meet buyers’ views. 
A light business has been done at scattered 
points. Deliveries are slow. The greatest 
handicap is the transportation situation, and 
the fact that officials indicate probability of 
more embargoes :in moving grain from the 
West. Quotations at the close: No. 1 north- 
ern spring, $2.11%; No. 2 hard’ winter, Chi- 
cago, $2.00%; No. 1 northern Manitoba, 
$2.11; No. 2 northern Manitoba, $2.08. 

CORN—Cash prices are very firm. There 
is export demand in the market every day 
and orders are in a good volume, but there 
is difficulty in getting delivery, and rail- 
roads will not take the grain unless there 
is a certainty of the vessel being ready. to 
take delivery on arrival. Quotations: new 
No. 2 yellow corn to arrive is quoted at 
$1.12%, 10 days’ shipment. 

- OATS—The cash market is very firm, 
owing to the transportation conditions, but 
deliveries are slow and there is no certainty 
of getting goods delivered when expected, 
either for export or domestic account. Spot 
prices are relatively firm. Quotations, c.i.f. 
basis: standards, 69%c; No. 2 white, 68c; 
No. 3 white, 68% @69c; No. 4 white, 68@ 
68%c; ordinary white clipped, 68% @69%c; 
fancy white clipped, 69% @7l1c. 

RYE FLOUR—Dull and barely steady at 
$7@7.75 bbl in sacks, spot and to arrive. 

BUCKWHEAT FLOUR—Trade is quiet at 
$4.35@4.50 per 100 Ibs, 

CORN GOODS—The market is strong, and 
advances are being asked on nearly all 
grades. Foreigners are understood to be 
offering some corn flour for resale,- but the 
amount is not important. Quotations at the 
close: kiln-dried, export, bbl $5.15@5.25; fine 
yellow, 100’s, $2.65@2.75; white, 100’s, $2.65 


@2.75; coarse, 100’s, $2.65@2.75; hominy, 
bbl, $5.70; -granulated yellow,, $5.45@5.90 
bbl; white granulated, $5.45@5.90 bbl; corn 
flour, 100’s, $2.80@2.90. 

MILLFEED—Firm, and offerings light. 
Supplies are said to be well sold up; city 
feed is also said to be well sold ahead. Quo- 
tations for spring bran, per ton, in 100-Ib 
sacks, to arrive, $33.65; standard middlings 
100’s, $33.45; red dog, $46.50. City feed 
bulk bran $32.40, 100-lb sacks $34; heavy) 
feed, in bulk $32.40, 100-lb sacks $34; flour 
middlings, 100’s, $44; red dog flour, $47.50 
in bbls. 





BUFFALO, JAN. 29 


FLOUR—Prices per bbl, wood, carloads: 
Spring 
Best patent 
Straight 
First clear 
Second clear 
Low-grade 5.00@5.50 
eee @ 8.25 

Sacked 
Spring bran, per ton 5 
Standard middlings, per ton 
Flour middlings, per: ton 
Red dog flour, 140-lb sack, ton 
Hominy feed, white, per ton 
Gluten feed, per ton 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton 
Corn meal, table, per ton 
Cracked corn, per ton 
Cottonseed meal, 38.6 per cent, ton.. 
Oil meal, per ton, carloads Se 
Rolled oats, bbl, 180 Ibs, net, wood.. 
Oat hulls, reground, sacked, per ton. 

WHEAT—A small lot of No. 1 northern 
was offered here at 28c over Chicago May 
but there were no buyers. This wheat be- 
longed to a miller, and there are others 
ready to let go of a few lots. Some carload 
business was done at 30c over Chicago May 
Winter wheat dull, and receivers of through 
billed red or white were not anxious to 
sell. The mills here are getting plenty of 
wheat from the farmers in this state at 
comparatively low prices. Nominal quota 
tions for western No. 2 red, $1.89, and No. ° 
white $1.85, on track, through billed. 

CORN—No corn was held over after th: 
close of the market any day this week 
Millers and other -buyers wanted all the) 
could get. The price followed the optior 
a little more closely than last week. Clos 
ing: No. 2 yellow, $1.08%; No. 3 yellow 
$1.08%; No. 4 yellow, $1.06%; No. 5 yellow 
$1.04%; No. 6 yellow, $1.02%,—on track 
through billed, 

OATS—Good demand from local millers 
and all offerings were taken. Closing: No 
2 white, 64c; standard, 63%c; No. 3 whit« 
63%e; No. 4 white, 62%c,—on =_—i track 
through billed. 

BARLEY—A liberal quantity was sold fo: 
export at about $1.28. Local maltsters too} 
opening shipment at $1.25@1.26. Nothing 
done in rail shipment. 

RYE—No demand. No. 2 was quoted a' 
$1.54, on track, through billed. 





PHILADELPHIA, JAN, 27 
FLOUR—Receipts, 7,371 bbis and 7,001,63: 
Ibs in sacks. Exports, 15,715 sacks to Lon 
don. Quotations, 196 lbs in wood: 
Spring favorite brands $9.50@10.0' 
Spring patent 8.75@ 9.2 
Spring first clear 8.25@ 8.5: 
City mills— 
Choice and fancy patent 
Regular- grades— 
Winter patent 
Winter straight 
Winter first clear 
Winter patent 
Winter straight =F 
Winter first clear .50@ 
Kansas patent, cotton sacks .75@ 
Kansas straight, cotton sacks.... 8.50@ 8. 
Kansas first clear, cotton sacks.. 8.00@ 8.2 
MILLFEED—Scarce and higher, with d:« 
mand equal to offerings. Quotations, p« 
ton: 
Soft winter bran, 100-lb sacks. .$36.50@37.0' 
Western to arrive, in bulk 35.50 @ 36.0 
Spring bran, 100-lb sacks— 
Spot ’ 36.00 @36.5 
To arrive, all-rail 35.50 @ 36.0 
White middlings, to arrive, 100- 
Ib sacks 
Standard middlings, 
100-lb sacks 35.00 @ 36.0 
Red dog, to arrive, 140-lb sacks 46.50@47.5 


40.00@41.0 


.- Shorts, to arrive, 100-lb sacks... 35.00@36.0 


Mixed feed, to arrive, 100-Ib sks 38.00@39.0" 

WHEAT—Demand less active, and ma! 
ket declined Te under increased pressure 
sell. Receipts, 891,447 bus; exports, 842,041 
stock, 1,788,814. Closing prices, bu: 


CAR LOTS, IN EXPORT ELEVATOR 
No. 2 red, spot .89@1.9 
No, 2 southern red 87@1.9 
Steamer No, 2 red .85@1.8 
No. 3 red .85@1.8 

.81@1.5 
Rejected B -77@1.8' 

RYE—Quiet and easier. Quotations: No 
2 western in export elevator, $1.49@1.54 bu 
Small lots of near-by rye, in bags, $1.05° 
1.25. 

RYE FLOUR—In small supply, and stead 
but quiet. Quotations: $7.50@7.75 per 1%! 
Ibs, either In wood or sacks. 

CORN—Supplies small and market firm 
with demand fairly active. Prices advance: 
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January 31, 1917 


1c, Receipts, 98,915 bus; exports, 85,713; 
stock, 169,552. Closing prices, per bu: 


CAR LOTS FOR LOCAL TRADE 


No. 2 YelOW .-eeceeecevveess $1.18% @1.14% 
No. 3 Yellow ..-ceeeeceecceces 1.12% @1.13% 
No. 4 Yellow .ceeeeeveetevees 1.10% @1.11% 
No. 5 yellow .se-eeeeeeeveves 1.08% @1.09% 
Southern yellOw ...-+-eeeees eo L.AR ) 6~@LIs 


CORN PRODUCTS—Market firm in sym- 
pathy with strength of raw material, but 
demand only moderate. Quotations: 

100-1b 
bis sacks 
in-dried yellow meal.$5. tes. 85 $2.80@2.85 

a enuleaee yellow meal 5.90@6.00 2.90@2.95 
Granulated white meal. 5.70@5.80 2.80@2.85 
Yellow table meal .... 5.70@5.80 2.80@2.85 





White table meal ..... 5.70@5.80 2.80@2.85 
White corn flour - 5.75@5.85 2.85@2.95 
Yellow corn flour ..... 5.70@5.80 2.75@2.85 
Pear! hominy ....+-e+- 5.80@5.90 a 90 
Hominy and grits, case 1.65@1.70 -@.... 


ATH — ares advanced 2c under light 
offerings and a fair demand. Receipts, 216,- 
764 bus; exports, 650,446; stock, 173,341. 





Quotations: 

No. 2 WHITE .coccccccccccccccce 67% @68 
Stundard White ....ccecccccseee 66% @67 
No. 3 WRIRO .ccccccccccccessces 65% @66 
No. 4 WHITE ..ccccccscccresccce 64% @65% 
Sample O@tB ..cccecsecsesevcece 61% @62% 


OATMEAL—Quiet and barely steady. Quo- 
tations: ground, per 200 lbs, wood, $7.82; 
patent, cut, per 200 lbs, wood, $7.82@9; 
rolied, steam and kiln-dried, per 180 lbs, in 
wood, $6.75@7.20; pearl barley, in 100-lb 
sacks, $4.80@6.05. 





BOSTON, JAN, 27 
rFLOUR—Closing prices at wholesale: 
Per carload— Bbl, wood 
Spring, special short patent. ai” a ba 4 
Spring, Minneapolis ........... 0@ 9 


Spring, COUNEPFY ..ceecceresceves °. iso 9.60 
Spring first clear, in cotton .... 7.75@ 8.25 
Kansas cut-straighfs, sacks.... 8.40@ 8.60 
Kansas patent, standard, sacks. 8.85@ 9.50 
Winter PAtOMt wvecccscvesscvoss 8.70@ 9.25 
Winter straight ...cccccccccses 8.25@ 8.85 
Winter Mest GORE s6% vesvcscede 8.10@ 8.65 

MILLFEED—Advances of $1.50@2 ton 
were made on all grades of wheat feed this 
week, with offerings light and a strong 


market at the close. Demand was light, as 
the trade was unwilling to purchase any 
more feed than was actually needed, Glu- 
ten, hominy and stock feeds also held high- 
er, demand ruling slow. Oat hulls quiet 


but firmer. Cottonseed meal easier. Lin- 
seed meal steady. Alfalfa meal scarce and 
firmly held. Quotations, mill shipment, in 

spring bran, $37@ 


100-Ib sacks, per ton: 
37.50; winter bran, $37.50@38; middlings, 
$37@41.50; mixed feed, $39@41.50; red dog, 
in 140- lb sacks, $49.50; oat hulls, reground, 
gluten feed, $41.83; hominy feed, 
; stock feed, $43.50; cottonseed meal, 
$42@44; linseed meal, $49; alfalfa meal, 
$32 @35. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—Demand for corn 
meal quiet, on account of the high range 
of prices quoted. Oatmeal in good demand 
and steady. Rye flour firmer but quiet. 
Graham flour dull. Quotations, mill ship- 
ment, in wood: granulated corn meal, $6.15; 
bolted, $6.10; feeding, in 100-lb bags, $2.23 
@2.25; cracked corn, in 100-lb bags, $2.25 
@2.27; rolled oatmeal, $7.15; cut and 
ground, $7.86; rye flour, in sacks, $7.70@8; 
graham flour, $7.75@9.45. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
--Receipts— 7-——Stocks— 
1917 1916 1917 1916 
Flour, bbls... 48,809 89,511 . 
Wheat, bus..196,669 823,411 318, 881 1,292,910 











Corn, bus....135,425 11,245 104,452 1,875 
Oats, bus.... 83,517 302,508 648,393 123,421 
Rye, bus..... 9,749 1,176 66,467 38,965 
Barley, bus.. 1,296 11,853 11,485 84,992 
Millfeed, tons, 60 BB sccee, weveve 
Corn meal, bbls 631 oe Ashe e “eeees 
Oatmeal, cases 203 oer Te eee ee 
Oatmeal, sacks eee BBSO aces covess 
WEEK’S EXPORTS 
c—Flour—, Wheat Corn 
To— bbls sacks bus bus 

Liverpool wae”  cbhons 108,521 41,616 
Bonde. csace kee. aseeus 78,460 cece 
Manchest. «sx G0 beh el vetenes 85,714 
Miscellameowus 90 ucccve seeece ccceve 
_ Total .... 30 ceases 186,972 127,330 
Since Jan. 1. 685 ...... 683,895 254,758 





DULUTH, JAN. 27 


FLOUR—Mill quotations for car or round 
lots, per 196 Ibs, f.o.b, Duluth: 


Jan, 27 1916 





First patent, wood....$8.70@8.80 $6.50@6.60 
Second patent, wood... 8.60@8.70 6.40@6.60 
Str sht, wood ....... 8.50@8.60 6.30@6.40 
First clear, jute....... 7.70@7.95 6.056@5.25 
Second clear, jute. 5.90@6.15 3.60@4.05 
Red dog, jute ......-. 4.20@4.30 2.60@2.70 

DURUM FLOUR—Quotations in car or 
‘ound lots, per 140 Ibs, f.o.b, Duluth: 

Jan, 27 1916 

Med. semolina, jute...$9.55@9.70 $6.65 @6.65 
Patent, jute sasveesess 9.25@9.40 6.15@6.25 
Cut-straight, jute 8.25@8.35 5.15@5.25 


: RYE FLOUR—Quotations in car or round 

‘ots, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. mill, Jan, 27, were: 

family blend, $8.15; pure white, $8.30; pure 

dar $7.20; dark blend, $7.20. 
DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 
By weeks ending on dates given: 


1917 bbls 1916 bbis 1915 bbis 
Jan = -11,235 Jan. 29..35,400 Jan. 30. .22,520 
Jan. 20,.11,410 Jan. 22. -36,125 Jan. 23. .20,085 
Jan. i, -12,980 Jan. 15..34,036 Jan. 16..17,290 
Jan 6..10,465 Jan. 8..21,095 Jan. 9..14,040 

Foreign flour shipments for weeks named: 
1917 - bbls 1916 bbis 1915 bbis 
Jan. 27,. .... Jan, 29. coos SOM, 8O.. cece 
Jan. 20., . Jan, 22..12,860 Jan. 23.. 4,136 


=. 1k, . Jan. 16. eoee Jam. 16... 2... 
On. 6. icv Bae vues Jan. “9.. 1,430 


THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


WHEAT—News during the week was 
strongly bearish. Tight car situation cut- 
ting down shipments; peace rumors and re- 
vised estimate by Canadian government 
largely increasing the 1916 wheat crop were 
bearish influences. Market nervous and ir-. 
regular, with downward trend most of time. 
Recoveries followed breaks, but did not 
change sentiment enough to hold up prices, 
Jan. 27 a wave of liquidation carried mar- 
Ket to low point. Final prices were about 
le up from bottom, but still show a loss of 
11%c in May and 8%@9%c in July, com- 
pared with Jan. 20. Stop-loss orders devel- 
oped on the decline. Trading was largely 
on short side. Selling pressure was empha- 
sized toward the end. Liquidation was 
broader than expected, with supplies going 
into strong hands at the lower prices. 


CLOSING PRICES OF DURUM WHEAT 


Duluth closing prices of durum wheat, in 

cents, per bu, spot, May and July: 
—— durum———,, 

Jan. No. No. 2 May July 
20... 200% © 202% 193% @198%. 195% 193% 
22... 201% @203% 1944 @199% 196% 193% 
23... 199 @201 192 @197 194 191% 
24... 198% @200% 191% @196% 193% 191 
25... 199% @201% 192% @197% 194% 193% 
26... 195% @197% 188% @193% 190% 189% 
27... 184% @186% 181% @184% 184% 185 
oente @125% .....@122% 125% 126% 


29* 
+1916. 


Duluth closing prices of cash wheat, in 
cents: 


No.l nor No. 2 nor No. 3 
190 185 @188 178 @185 
190% 185% @188% 178% @185% 
188 183 @186 176 @183 
188 183 @186 176 @183 
189% 183% @186% 176% @183% 
184 179 @182 172 @179 
27 178% 173% @176% 166% @173% 

29, 1916 ... 132% -@129% 122% @126% 


Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents per bu: 





Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
Jan. 20 .... 55% @56% 140@141 86@121 
Jan, 22 .... 55% @56% 140@141 86@119 
Jan. 23.... 55 @56 139@140 86@119 
Jan. 24 .... 55% @56% 139@140 86@119 
Jan, 25 .... 55% @56% 139@140 86@119 
Jan. 26.... 55 @656 138@139 86@119 
Jan. 27 .... 583% @54% «++@138 84@118 
Jan, 29* ... ....@48% +++@ 98 67@ 76 

*1916. 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 
Jan, 27 (000’s omitted), in bushels: 

7——Domestic——, ——-Bonded—_, 

1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1915 


COPE: vases eos eco 2,463 o 6s ive ose 
Omte score 1,242 427 2,256 347 101 8 
eee 411 30 BB nse a>. sea 
Barley .... 350 821 436 99 53 5 
Flaxseed ..1,294 1,424 272 61 9 124 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday (Jan. 27), at Duluth-Superior, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


7--—Receipts—, -—-Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1915 
326 17 7 14 


Spring .... 50 296 
Durum .... 35 254 98 10 4 70 
Winter ... 65 62 BR ses 24 11 
Western .. .-. 1 eee ace eee 1 
Totals .. 153 612 425 27 35 96 
Bonded ... 261 145 32 24 19 61 
Totals .. 404 757 457 61 * 564 1657 
COPM scccss ase eee 259 ae 
Oats occccs 12 62* 162 17 24 9 
Bonded... 139 48 1 6 
RYO secevecrs 13 18 21 1 31 2 
Barley .... 87 72 24 3 10 3 
Bonded... 34 10 1 1 
Flaxseed .. 43 66 33 8 
Bonded... 12. ... 84 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Jan. 27 
(000’s omitted), in bushels, and receipts by 
weeks ended Saturday: Receipts by 

7-Wheat stocks—, ———grade——_, 

1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1915 

bus bus bus cars cars cars 
l hard .... 386 169 292 2 


1 northern. 749 2,586 2,384 4 65 33 
2 northern. 656 1,431 2,685 3 69 123 
WO. Bn cecs 485 151 929 4 33 81 
No. @ w.ee. coe 88 36 17 18 20 
Rejected .. ... eee eee ree 4 bas 
Mixed gr.. ... eee eee 1 eee eee 
No-grade .. ... 10 ose ee 6 3 
Sample gr. ... cee eo 5 2 5 
Sp’l bin...2,398 2,524 2,121 o~ 














Totals...4,324 6,959 8,447 84 189 264 
Macaroni... 689 4,296 310 16 «156 59 








S’western.. 778 836 802 38 32 6 
Western .. 4 10 7 spe 3 3 
Mixed .... «+. eee ove 24 100 10 

Totals...5,795 12,101 9,566 112 480 342 


Bonded ...1,204 456 99 347 173 25 











Totals. ..6,999 12,557 9,665 1,459 653 367 
Afloat eee ee ee 
Totals. ..6,999 13,315 9,665 1,459 653 367 


FLAXSEED—wWas unsettled; prices closed 
a fraction higher, compared with Jan. 20. 
Market early was firm. Offerings light and 
easily absorbed by crushers, which sustained 
prices. Later, depression in wheat caused 
weakness in seed. Holdings were pressed 
for sale as buyers backed up, causing a 3c 
break from high point. With selling orders 
cleaned up, a few buyers, coming in, found 
market bare of offerings and quickly ran 
prices up close to resting spots of Jan. 20; 
then they lost interest and withdrew. Mar- 
ket was narrow, and trading restricted ap- 
parently to consuming requirements. Fu- 
ture action of market will undoubtedly 
hinge on smallness of supplies and urgency 
of demand. 


BALTIMORE, JAN, 27 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, 196 lbs, wood: 






Spring patent, special brands..... $9.20@9.40 
WPT POtORE cecvccsvevcccccccee 8.95 @9.15 
BOTING. GUHMIGNE 0.0 ciccvccciscccsee 8.65 @8.85 
Spring first clear .......cccceeces 7.95 @8.20 
Spring second clear .......-..++++ 7.30 @7.80 
Winter patent, special stencils.... 8.45@8.55 
Winter patemt 2... ccccevccccccecs 8.30@8.40 
WiIRter StFOIGAt .csccccccccccccce 7.70 @7.95 
Winter first clear .... -» 7.40@7.55 
Hard winter patent .... -» 9.80@9.556 
Hard winter straight ........... 9.05 @9.20 
Hard winter first clear .........- 8.15 @8.40 
Rye flour, pure and blended...... 7.25@8.00 


MILLFEED—Easier and quiet through- 
out. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: 
spring bran, $33@33.50; spring middlings, 
$33.50@34; soft winter bran, $33@33.50; soft 
winter middlings, $34@35 

WHEAT—Down 11%c, with movement 
large but demand less urgent. Receipts, 
673,237 bus; exports, 1,234,732; stock, 1,- 
329,176. Closing prices: No. 2, spot, January 
and February, $1.89%; No. 2 red western, 
4c higher for the same deliveries. 

CORN—Comparatively steady, with de- 
mand good and movement light. Receipts, 
594,428 bus; exports, 496,483; stock, 523,910. 
Closing prices: contract spot, $1.13%; Janu- 
ary, $1.13; No. 3 track yellow, $1.13; choice 
near-by yellow cob, $5.10@5.25 

OATS—Generally weak and_ unsettled, 
with both movement and demand insignifi- 
cant. Receipts, 105,442 bus; stock, 462,561. 
There were no quotations at the close; mar- 
ket too unsettled. 

RYE—Nominally 8c lower, with demand 
and movement moderate. Receipts, 157,496 
bus; exports, 391,714; stock, 348,911. Clos- 
ing price of No, 2 western for export, nom- 
inally $1.54. 





MINNEAPOLIS, JAN. 30 

Quotations today by Minneapolis and out- 
side mills for flour in carload or -round lots, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 lbs, were within 
the following range: 

Jan. 30 Year ago 
-$8.80@9.10 $6.50@6.95 
8.60@8.90 6.40@6.80 


Stand. patent, wood.. 
Second patent, wood... 


Fancy clear, jute...... 7.85@8.00 6.10@5.65 
First clear, jute....... 7.50@7.75 5.10@5.40 
Second clear, jute..... 6.00@6.50 3.50@4.15 
Red dog, jute ........ 4.40@4.60 2.80@2.90 


Prices asked by northwestern mills, in- 
cluding Minneapolis and outside, per 280 lbs, 
in jute, c.if., including 2 per cent commis- 
sion, today (Jan. 30) were nominally: 


LONDON 
POCORN cc vcccsesscocccesccccs *62s 64d @63s 6d 
Firat COMP .nccccccccccscvces 56s 64 @60s 
Becond COMP ...ccccccssceces 47s @52s 
RROG GOB cvecccsccctecssecces o6s es @42s 
GLASGOW 
POtOMNE secccccccccsssccccccse *62s 64 @63s 6d 
Piret CIOAP .ccccscccccccvceve 56s 64d @60s 
LIVERPOOL 
PROM cv ccvdscvcvicwcevesoes *62s 64 @63s 6d 
PES CIOAP ccccicscccsscvccccs 56s 6d @60s 
TROG GO oe cee steer ecceee® tee ve @ 42s 


*76 per cent quality. 

Mills are not making any quotations to 
Amsterdam. 

Durum flour quotations f.o.b, Minneapolis 
today (Jan. 30), in jute, were: 


Medium semolina ...........s0.- $9.10@9.50 
WOR. ke boot odes cer anséesencares 9.00@9.40 
CUORE veces ccccccececscccvesecces 6.25 @6.75 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1917 1916 1915 1914 
Feb. 8.... ssooes 372,620 347,565 354,955 
Jan, 27.... 200,905 374,030 398,570 354,515 
Jan, 20.... 274,690 368,900 380,645 337,655 
Jan. 13.... 296,970 407,685 363,305 302,495 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1917 1916 1915 1914 


Web, 8.... scvces 14,380 24,800 28,610 
Jan, 27.... 5,595 15,190 62,645 28,135 
Jan, 20.... 20,045 15,810 22,745 25,645 
Jan, 13.... 25,560 26,450 38,570 22,710 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1916 1915 1916 1915 


Dec. 16. 66 55,55Q 195,295 217,760 7,010 8,575 
Dec, 23. 66 55,550 136,555 259,310 10,505 3,040 
Dec. 30. 64 54,700 109,095 237,635 1,825 2,570 
1917 1916 1917 1916 
Jan. 6. 64 54,700 153,750 256,720 9,415 5,385 
Jan. 13. 64 54,700 175,085 248,680 5,325 1,87 
Jan. 20. 64 53,850 179,400 229,830 2,430 7,215 
Jan. 27. 53 43,450 91,280 199,530 715 4,535 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Jan. 30) for prompt shipment (14 
days), per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were 
reported as follows by brokers: 

an. Year ago 
WUGM. 0% cececsescs $31.00@31.75 $19.50@20.00 
Stand. middlings.. 31.00@31.75 21.00@22.00 
Flour middlings... 36.00@38.00 24.00@26.00 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 41.00@44.00 27.50@28.50 

The Boston basis of prices for millfeed is 
given below, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 


Jan. 30 Year ago 
Standard bran... Ry the tg $25.00 @25.50 
Stand. middlings.. 36.50@3 26.50 @ 27.50 


Flour middlings... 41. soo 48. 50 29.50 @31.50 
R. dog, 140-lb scks 46.50@49.50 33.00@34.00 
CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibst........ $37.50@38.00 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst... 37.50@38.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst... 38.00@38.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst... 38.00@38.50 


Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-Ib sacks .....@31.00 
Yellow corn meal, granulated*.. 4.80@ 4.90 
Corn meal, white* ............. 4.90@ 5.00 
Rye flour, pure fancy patent*... 7.75@ 7.85 
Rye flour, pure medium straight* 7.25@ 7.35 
Rye flour, pure dark German*... 6.75@ 6.85 
Graham, standard, bbi* ....... 7.60@ 7.70 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood ......... 6.65@ 6,75 
Mill screenings, per ton ........ 14.00@20.00 
Elevator screenings, per ton.... 20.00@30.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 28.00@35.00 


Recleaned buckwheat screenings 35.00@40.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 25.00 @ 35.00 
Fine seed screenings, ton ...... 24. ao . 
OR calta, 3,000 IBS .nccccccscce -@42 

Oil meal, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sackst 43. 00@43. $0 


*Per bbl in sacks. Where not otherwise 
stated sacks are of 49 and 98 Ib cotton. 

tCar-lot prices, Less than car lots, $1@ 
1.25 per ton additional. 

tIn sacks, 





MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN 


Jan. 30.—With a range of 14@16c, Min- 
neapolis futures show a net decline over 
Jan. 23 of 6%c and 5%c. Sentiment was 
generally bearish. 

The revised crop figures applying to west- 
ern Canada, making a 95 million increase 
in the 1916 crop. and the carry-over from 
1915, most affected the market, carrying it 
down 4%c on Friday. While low point was 
touched today, there was a recovery of 6c. 
This was partly on improved flour sales. 

High and low points for the week were: 
se $1.89% and $1.73%; July, $1.82% and 


Compared with Minneapolis closing prices 
on Jan. 23, at the close today, No. 1 and 
No. 2 northern and May wheat were 6%c 
lower; July, 5%c lower. 

As for several weeks past, the car situa- 
tion is the dominant factor in the cash 
wheat market at Minneapolis. Wheat load- 
ed in foreign cars that are available for 
reloading with flour and feed is readily 
salable at top prices. If in cars against 
which there are restrictions against reload- 
ing, the wheat is slow and hard to sell, 
even when sharp discounts are named. Con- 
sequently, each day sees a great many cars 
of wheat carried over on track unsold. 

Demand for elevator wheat is limited. 
City and interior mills are loath to buy 
elevator wheat, since there is so much un- 
certainty as to when it can be delivered. 
Temporarily, Minneapolis terminal elevators 
are practically blockaded. 

Premiums are about unchanged. No. 1 
northern, blue-stem, is quoted at 4@8c over 
May; No. 1 velvet chaff, May price to 2c 
over; No. 2 northern, blue-stem, May price 
to 4c over; No. 2 velvet chaff, 2c under to 
May price; No. 3 northern, 12@ic under 
May; No. 4 wheat, 30@10c under May. 

The appended table shows closing prices 
in cents per bushel, at Minneapolis, of cash 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 northern and No. 3 
northern wheat: 


Jan, No. 1 nor No. 2 nor No. 3 
19... 191 @198 188 @194 178 @190 
20... 189% @196% 186% @192% 176% @188% 
22... 190% @197% 187% @193% 177% @189% 
23... 187% @194% 184% @190% 174% @186% 
24... 187% @194% 184% @190% 174% @186% 
25... 187% @194% 184% @190% 174% @186% 
26... 183% @190% 180% @186% 170% @182% 
27... 178% @185% 175% @181% 165% @177% 
29... 175 @182 172 @178 162 @174 
30... 180% @187% 177% @183% 167% @179% 
1*... 133% @138% 129% @133% 124% @130% 
2t... 152 @157 149% @155 146 @152 
*February, 1916. tFebruary, 1915. 
Average prices of cash wheat sales at 
Minneapolis for No. 4, sample grade and 
no-grade: 
Jan. No.4 8.G. N.G. Jan. No.4 8.G. N.G. 


24...160% 137% ..... th -161% 138% ..... 

25...166% 149 ..... -161 185%..... 

26...163% 140% ..... 30. -156% 139% ..... 
Closing prices of May and July wheat: 

May July May July 

Jan. 24...186% 180% Jan. 27...177% 171% 

Jan, 25...186% 1805 Jan. 29...174 168% 


Jan, 26...182% 176% Jan. 30...179% 175% 
DURUM WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing prices of durum wheat in 
Minneapolis were: 


Jan. No.1 No.2No,3* Jan. No.1 No.2 No. 3* 


24...205% 200% ..... 27...198% 194% 177 
25...206% 201% 191 29...197 193 180% 
26...204% 200% 181% 30...201% 197% ..... 


*Average of closing prices. 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


Jan. Corn Oats ye Barley 
23 96%@97% 55 @56 140@141 89@122 
24 97 @98 55%@56% 139@140 89@122 
25 98 @99 655% @56% 140@141 89@122 
26 97% @98% 55 @56 140@141 89@122 
ps 96% @97% 53% @54% 139@140 89@122 

94% @95% 52% @53% 139@140 89@122 
31°77 @77% 47 @47% 100@101 69@ 77 


*1916. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: Jan. 29 
Jan.27 Jan. 20 1916 

Wheat, bus ..... 1,614,240 1,750,870 1,755,710 
FieGs, BOM .. +. ss 9,910 17,667 16,588 
Millstuff, tons ... 1,619 1,735 1,168 
Corn, bus ....... 394,680 427,990 157,070 
CO DD: cv eciwe 427,810 376,200 459,690 
Barley, bus ..... 418,560 430,800 686,460 
Rye, DUP cccescce 85,680 65,650 58,300 
Flaxseed, bus 124,000 127,440 58,800 
Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday were: Jan, 29 
Jan. 27 Jan. 20 1916 

Wheat, bus ..... 433,200 559,440 595,200 
Flour, bbis ...... 179,638 242,498 393,509 
Millstuff, tons ... 7,912 10,040 14,806 
Corn, bus ....... 173,740 243,080 113,400 
Oats, DUS ....... 313,500 301,020 720,000 
Barley, bus ..... 270,720 360,680 836,600 
Rye, bus ........ 45,850 62,980 71,500 
Flaxseed, bus 20,060 8,000 24,700 
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RECEIPTS BY GRADE 

At Minneapolis for the week ending Satur- 
day, the receipts of wheat by cars were as 
follows, with comparisons: Jan, 29 Jan. 30 
Jan. 27 Jan. 20 1916 1915 

No. 1 hard 25 32 40 6 
No. 1 northern.. 67 731 295 
No. 2 northern.. 8 530 426 
No. 2 196 468 
No. 4 111 264 
Rejected ety eee 19 38 
No-grade 36 11 
Sample grade... 89 26 ves 


Totals, spring. paid ‘ 1,689 1,508 
Hard winter ... 196 144 
Macaroni q 96 68 
Mixed 8 107 41 
Western 2 30 4 


Totals 1,702 2,118 1,665 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 

Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted): Jan. 29 Jan. 30 
Jan. 27 Jan. 20 1916 1915 

No. 1 hard §27 524 667 171 
No. 1 northern. .1,911 1,965 4,638 4,521 
No. 2 northern. .2,320 2,351 2,985 5,022 
Other grades....7,664 7,505 5,491 7,418 





12,345 
19,777 


Totals 
In 1914 
In 1913 20,003 
Im 1908 .cicses 15, 366 17,914 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
Jan. 29 Jan. 30 Jan. 31 
Jan. 27 Jan. 20 1916 1915 1914 
Corn ... 202 200 91 
Oats . 7,056 7,114 3,288 
Barley ..1,016 760 465 
Rye .... 562 563 559 
Flaxseed. 516 430 265 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
Jan. 26, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
c. FP. RB. 3 1,946 2 
Empire 8 335 
Consolidated 5 367 
169 
399 
859 
Fort W illiam .... f 593 
Eastern 12 703 
a tT PB. ’ 2,189 
Can. Northern ... 2,571 
Horn & Co. 227 135 
Government 2, 802 
Thunder Bay .... 5 510 


Totals 
Year ago PARES) | 8,201 
Receipts § 462 
Shipments § 224 
Storage afloat .... 101 
Year“ago ,447 824 


STOCKS BY GRADE (000's 


Wheat— Oats— 
No. 1 hard 
Yo. 1 northern. .1,956 
. 2 northern. .3, 
Yo. 3 northern. . 
4 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United 
States in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Jan, 27 
Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore .. ,128 587 463 321 552 
Boston 2 103 406 78 11 
Buffalo »192 45 1,300 28 808 
Afloat eos 1,619 76 112 
Chicago ° 3,187 19,294 320 6537 
Afloat .... ees 206 2,103 ose ese 
Detroit d 198 251 49 aes 
Duluth . 1,242 411 350 
Galveston ...° 2,292 16 see ves dma 
Indianapolis. 377 728 
Kansas City. 8,6! 408 3,651 
Milwaukee... ; 122 1,368 
Afloat .... rr 203 326 
Minneapolis. . 43 202 7,056 
New Orleans. 1,128 100 
Newp. News. 7 101 102 
New York... 1,064 594 





148 
1,602 
1,594 


Philadelphia. 
St. Louis.... 
Toledo 


Totals..... 49,659 9,882 43,975 2 
Jan. 20, 1917 51,826 8,558 45,524 
Jan. 29, 1916 68,458 14,773 20,175 
Jan. 30, 1915 60,252 34,156 33,173 
Jan. 31, 1914 60,806 16,505 24,450 

Changes for the week: Decreases—Wheat, 
2,167,000 bus; oats, 1,549,000; rye, 212,000. 
Increases—Corn, 1,324,000 bus; barley, 95,000. 





- Coarse Grain at Minneapolis 

Jan. 29.—For the week, corn in cars that 
could be shipped east was quite active and 
strong; other cars were quiet but steady. 
No. 3 yellow closed at 94% @95%c bu today; 
other grades, 88 @94c. 

Oats in eastern cars were in good de- 
mand, and on a few days grinders and feed- 
ers were fair buyers. Closing prices today: 
No. 3 white, 52% @53%c bu; No. 4 white, 
51% @52\c. 

Rye was fairly active. 
pers were best buyers. 
at $1.39@1.40 bu. 

Barley in eastern cars was active and 
firm. Today, maltsters were fair buyers on 
Great Northern. and Northern Pacific cars. 
Closing range today, 89c@$1.22 bu. 


Millers and ship- 
No. 2 closed today 
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Closing Wheat Prices 

Closing prices of May, July and cash 
wheat at points named, on each day of the 
week, per bushel, were: 

MAY WHEAT 

Tues Wed Thurs Fri Sat Mon 

23 24 265 26 27 29 
186% 186% 186% 182% 177% 


Mpls. 
186% 182 176% 


Duluth ...186 186 
Chicago ..184% 184% 185 181% 175% 
St. Louis. .185% 184% 185 181%.175% 
Kans. City.181 180% 181% 177% 172% 
Winnipeg 183% 184% 184% 179% 174% 171% 


JULY WHEAT 


eee 180% 180% 180% 176% 171% 168% 
Duluth ...180% 180% 180% 176% 172 168% 
Chicago ..152% 153% 1535 151% 147% 145% 
St. Louis..149% 150% 150% 148% 144% 143 
Kans. City.148% 149% 149% 147% 143% 142 
Winnipeg 180% 181% 181 176 171 168% 
CASH WHEAT 

Mpls.*t ...192% 191 191% 186% 181% 178% 
Duluth*t .188 188 188% 184 178% 
Chicago*t 196% 193% 196 193 187% 
St. Louist— 

2 hard ..196% 194% ¢....193 189 

2 red ...195% 195 196% 192 187 
Kans. Cityt— 

2 hard ..190% 188 190 187% 180 

2 red ...189% 188 188% 188 180 
Milw’kee*t.194 192% 194% 191% 185% 186% 
Toledo— 

2 red ...191% 191% 
Winnip’ g* 178% 179 

*No. 1 northern. ftAverage 
prices. tNo quotations. 


1 
of closing 





Weekly Flour Exports 


New York, Jan. 30.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in barrels, from all 
Atlantic and Gulf ports for the weeks end- 
ing on following dates, were: Jan. 29 Jan. 30 

Destination— Jan. 27 Jan. 20 1916 1915 
London 11,000 31,000 5,143 50,738 
Liverpool 34,000 24,599 
Glasgow 7,000 
Leith 
Bristol 
Manchester 
Dublin 
France 
Belfast 
Amsterdam .... 
Rotterdam 
Copenhagen 
Bergen 
Norway, Sweden 
Greece 
Cuba 
Hayti 
San Domingo... 
Other W. I.’s... 
Cen. America... 
Brazil 
Other ° 
B. N. America. 
Gibraltar 
Others 33,000 


7,899 6,469 





Totals 198,000 366,000 296,166 292,138 





World’s Grain Shipments 


World’s wheat and corn shipments by 
weeks in bushels (000's omitted): 
Jan. 29 Jan. 30 
Jan. 27 Jan. 20 1916 
9,628 


Wheat— 
America . 7,237 
India 
Argentina 
Australia 
Others 





Tots., wheat 10,529 
Corn 2,789 3,952 
36,232 


16,083 22,806 





Flaxseed and Products 


Very little business has been done recent- 
ly by Minneapolis linseed mills in oil cake 
for export. European importers are bidding 
around spot prices for future shipment. 
Mills are oversold for near-by shipment, 
and do not care to figure on deferred, be- 
cause of the scarcity of ocean tonnage and 
the enormously high freights asked. Lin- 
seed oil cake is quoted nominally at $42 
per 2,000 lbs, f.0o.b, Minneapolis. 

A surprisingly good domestic demand has 
developed within the last few weeks in lin- 
seed oil meal. Notwithstanding meal is 
quoted at $43@43.50 ton, in car lots, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis, demand seems sufficient to ab- 
sorb current output above contracts. 

Raw linseed oil is held at 92@93c gallon, 
car lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

ee 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 

7—Mpls—, 

Track Toarr. Track May July 
-$2.90% 2.90% 2.91 2.93 ro 
2.90% 2.90% 2.91% 2.93% 2.94% 
2.90% 2.90% 2.91% 2.93% 2.94% 
2.91% 2.91% 2.91% 2.93% 2.95 
Jah. 27.... 2.91 2.91 2.91 2.91 2.94% 
Jan. 29.... 2.91 2.91 2.91% 2.93% 2.94% 

Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

-—Receipts——_, ——In store——, 
1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1915 
Minneapolis 124 59 157 516 265 300 
Duluth 66 117 1,355 1,433 396 


Totals.... 179 125 274 1,871 1,698 696 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1916, to 
Jan. 27, 1917, were, in bus (000’s omitted): 
7—Receiptse—, —Shipments—, 
1916-17 1915-16 1916-17 1915-16 

5,916 4,091 151 684 

6,471 4,394 6,163 3,807 


12,387 6,314 4,491 


Jan. 23... 
Jan. 24.... 
Jan. 25.... 
Jan, 26.... 


Minneapolis 
Duluth 


Totals 8,485 


OCEAN RATES 


Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
as quoted in Minneapolis, Tuesday, were as 
follows, in cents per 100 Ibs: 

From 
Phila- 
Bos- Balti- del- 

To— ton more phia 
Amsterdam oes 228.00 cose 
Bristol .. <6 \e deve ese. wenn 
Cardiff esos cece 
Christiania -. 177.00 
Copenhagen - 177.00 
Glasgow x coon SOee 
Havre cove wece 
Liverpool 75.00 75.00 
London 15. 00 ecco 9.68 
Manchester - 65@75 
Marseilles . 131.25 és ébas 
Rotterdam 175.00 « 227.00 
St; Jehewra, NM. Fi. TG cece cpbe . odive 

Rate from Newport News to Liverpool, 
75c; London, 75c. 

The rates quoted on sacked flour are sub- 
ject to confirmation with respect to the 
quantity, period of shipment and/or specific 
steamer or sailing date. All contracts and 
all shipments are subject strictly to the ex- 
press stipulations of the “War Clause” 
adopted by the respective steamship services. 


ALL-RAIL RATES 
All-rail rates from Minneapolis and Min- 
nesota Transfer, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


To— o— 

Albany Philadelphia .... 23. 
Baltimore .. Philadelphia*® ... 21. 
Baltimore* .. Philadelphiat ... 21. 
Baltimoret Pittsburgh ...... 19. 
Binghamton .. Portland ........ 27. 
Portland® ....... 22. 

Punxsutawney .. 22. 

Quebec .... 2. 
Richfield ee 5. 
Rochester .... 2. 
Rockland ....... 27. 
Schenectady . 5. 
Scranton ....... 23. 
Stanstead .. 7. 
Syracuse .. 2. 
TROY ...ee 5. 
4. 

2. 

0. 

3. 


Montreal . . 
Mount Morris e : 22. ‘8 
Newport News*. 20.3 
New York .... 5.8 
New York* 
New Yorkt 
Ogdensburg ..... 27.8 
*Applies on flour for export only. tExport 
shipment of grain products (except flour), 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc, 


Wayland .. 
Chicago (local). 
Wilkes-Barre ... 
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KANSAS CITY 

Rates on flour for domestic shipment, all- 
rail, from Kansas City to points named, in 
cents per 100 Ibs: 
New York 
Boston . 
Philadelphia .... 
Pittsburgh 
Albany 
Syracuse 


Scranton - 27. 
Baltimore +. 26.5 
Washington ..... 26.5 
Detroit ......... 19.9 
Rochester ....... 26.5 
Cleveland ....... 20.9 
Va. com. points.. Louisville 

Inland rates, all-rail, on flour for export, 
Kansas City to ports named: 
Boston -. 26.8 Baltimore .... 
++ee++ 26.8 Halifax .... 
Philadelphia .... 25.8 Portland, Me... 
Virginia ports... 23.8 Montreal . 
St. John, N. B... 26.8 

Through foreign rates on flour may be 
arrived at by figuring above rates to At- 
lantic ports in connection with ocean rates 
quoted at the head of this department. 


DETROIT AND TOLEDO 


Rates on flour, in cents per 100 lbs, from 
Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to points 
named: Reship- 

Ex-lake Reship- ping 
Ex-lake export ping export 
14 


Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

Richmond 

Norfolk 

Washington, D.C. 

Cumberland, Md., 
Meyersdale, 
Pa., Piedmont, 
W. Va. 

Albany .. 

Utica 

Syracuse 

Rochester 


CHICAGO 

Rates on flour for domestic shipment, all- 
rail, from Chicago to points named, in cents 
per 100 lbs, are shown herewith: 
Baltimore Boston 
Rochester le Philadelphia .... 
Troy . Pittsburgh 
Syracuse 
New York 


WHEAT RATES FROM CANADA 

Following are rates in cents per 100 Ibs 
made on wheat by the Canadian Pacific in 
conjunction with the Great Northern and 
Soo roads, from points in western Canada 
to Duluth, Minneapolis and Minnesota 
Transfer: 

From— 
Brandon 
Moose Jaw 
Medicine Hat 
Calgary 


From— 
Portage la Prairie 
Broadview 
Swift Current .... 
Saskatoon 
Outlook . 
Lenore .. 
Coutts .... 
Red Deer 


Rapid City 
Lethbridge 
Coronation . 
Oats and barley take the same rate 
wheat, while flaxseed is ic higher. 
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ST. LOUIS 
Nominal rates on flour in sacks, in cenis 
per 100 Ibs, via lake-and-rail, from St. Louis 
or East St. Louis to foreign ports: 


Aberdeen ...... 89.00 Glasgow 
Amsterdam ...191.00 Leith .... 
Bristol 80.00 Liverpool 
Christiania ....165.00 London... P 
Copenhagen ...165.00 Manchester ... 
Dundee ,....... 74.00 Rotterdam .... 


Domestic rates, all-rail, on flour in sacks, 
in cents per 100 Ibs: 
New York 20.50 Baltimore 7.50 
Boston 22.50 Washington 
Philadelphia ... 18.50 Detroit 
Buffalo .. 14.00 Newport News.. 
Albany . - 19.80 Richmond; Va.. 
Syracuse 17.50 Rochester 
Va. com, points. 17.50 Cleveland 
Scranton - 18.50 Indianapolis ... 





COOPERS’ CHIPS 


For the week ending Saturday, flour 
barrel stock was unloaded by three Min- 
neapolis shops as follows: elm staves, 5 
cars; patent hoops, 1; heading, 2; total 
cars, 8. 

The use by Minneapolis flour mills of 
6,980 barrels for the week ending Satur- 
day represented the consumption approx- 
imately of 35,300 patent hoops, 8,100 wire 
hoops and 16,300 hickory hoops. 


The sales and make of flour barrels ry 
three Minneapolis shops for the week ending 
on the dates given below were: 


Sales, 

1917 1916 1915 1914 

*6,980 27,330 21,865 22,030 

10,915 21,530 20,730 20,455 

Jan. 13.. 11,950 21,790 20,355 21,920 

Jan. 6.. 4,365 32,185 21,465 22,455 
*These figures include 520 half-barr«is, 

two half-barrels being counted as one barre}. 


Attached are quotations of flour barre! 
stock, prompt shipment f.o.b. cars, Minne- 
apolis: 

Michigan elm staves, M 
Gum staves, 

Basswood heading, set .. 
Birch heading, 17%- ‘inch, 
Patent hoops, 6 ft., 
Patent hoops, 5% Bag 
Birch staves, M 

Beech staves, M 

Hickory hoops, M 

Head linings, carload, M 
Head linings, small lots, M 


Special reports to The Northwestern Miller 
from northwestern shops outside of Minne- 
apolis as to the use of flour barrels, show: 

No. -—Barrels—, No. 1917 
shops sold made shops = sold 
Jan. 27.... 2 505 695 5 5,280 
Jan. 20.... 4 3,800 - 3,870 5 4,550 
Jan. 13.... 4 3,930 2,945 4 2,660 
Jan, 6.... 4 1,795 2,660 5 7,776 

Following are the points reporting: Fari- 
bault and Red Wing. 

The same shops unloaded two cars of «!m 
staves, 


Jan, 27.. 
Jan. 20.. 


a one 50 


7 
11. 00911. 50 
10.50@10.75 
9. 





Exports for Week Ending Jan. 20, 1917 
in Corn Flour Oats 
From— bus bbls bus 
New York.2, 139, "834 218,637 99,386 892,597 
Portland, 
Maine 
Boston .... 
Philadelp’a 863,000 
Baltimore. 443,653 
New. News 10,000 
Mobile .... 15,000 
N. Orleans. 49,000 47,000 
Galveston.. 


630,000 107,000 
78,852 438,514 
26,000 1,000 617,000 

886,532 106,915 370,120 

995,000 


235,000 


12.000 
502,000 eeeee 





Tots., wk. 4,892,339 1,213,169 366,301 3,43 432,73 
Prev. wk.. 4,810,430 1,731,284 296,426 1,271 is 3 
U. K’dom. .3,463,310 387,758 71,552 cones 
Continent 1,410, 950 741,860 184,373 
S. and Ctl. 
America. 
W. Indies.. 
Other 
countries. 


18,079 83,551 


- 4,892,339 1,213,169 366,301 


10,116 





Totals 





Summary of U. 8, and Canadian Exports 

Julylto Same time 

Jan, 20,1917 last year 

Wheat, 163,665,359 177,669,118 
Flour, bbls 8,496,818 7,891,592 
Totals as wheat, bus. 201,901,040 213,181,752 
Corn, bus 25,354,142 8,032,112 
Oats, bus 66,095,696 44,315,026 





London Exchange at Minneapolis 
London exchange at Minneapolis 
quoted as follows: 
Sight 
Jan. ees 
Jan. 25. 
Jan, . 
Jan, 27. 
Jan. 29. 
Jan. 30. 
Three-day wiieere. 
(Jan. 30) at 40 9-16. 


Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapo''s, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
r—Mplis—, -—Duluth—, Winnipes 
1916 1917 1916 1917 1/16 
Jan. beds 9 249 12 s9 449 ° 
Jan. paws 18 317 
Jan. kos 16 303 
Jan. — 7 
Jan. bases 7 
Jan. bo ee 38 


«1,648 1,336 


, 60-day 
-@4.75% $4,715 
-S* 755-16 4.715 


were quoted 





Totals 402 2,676 1,037 
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January 31, 1917 
IMPORTANT RATE FINDINGS 


Interstate Commerce Commission Announces 
Decisions in Lake Rate Case and in 
Various Export Rate Complaints 


Wasutnoton, D. C., Jan, 29.—The Bay 
State Milling Co. has filed with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission a reply 
brief in its complaint against the Great 
Lakes Transit Corporation, and others, 
the subject at issue being the through 
rate to New York on wheat drawn from 
Minneapolis, milled at complainant’s 
mills, and the flour manufactured there- 
from and shipped to points in trunk line 
terriiory via Lake Michigan ports. 

For many years prior to the navigation 
season of 1916, the through rate on wheat 
had been 23e, using New York as a basis, 
with milling-in-transit privileges at points 
intermediate between Minneapolis and 
Lake Michigan ports, For 11 years prior 
to 1916 the joint rate on domestic flour 
from Minneapolis via Lake Superior was 
the same. 

Keginning with the opening of naviga- 
tion in 1916, the Great Lakes Transit 
Corporation, which had acquired substan- 
tially all of the boats of the different 
companies formerly engaged in this serv- 
ice. refused to join in a joint rate of 23c 
from Minneapolis to Lake Michigan 
ports, but established a rate of 15.5c 
from Lake Michigan ports to New York 


as « basis. At the same time this corpo- 
ration joined with the rail carriers in 
continuing the 23¢ rate from Minneapolis 


via |.ake Superior ports. 

Soon after the opening of navigation in 
1916, the lines from Minneapolis to Lake 
Michigan ports established a proportional 
rate of 8.3¢ per 100 lbs on wheat to Lake 
Michigan ports, with milling-in-transit 
privileges. Thus complainants drawing 
wheat from Minneapolis pay an aggre- 
gate charge of 23.8c on the flour manu- 
factured from such wheat, while the Min- 
neapolis miller still enjoys the 23¢ rate. 
Complainants consider the increased rate 
as unreasonable and unduly discrimina- 
tory. 

For the same period, the rate on flour 
from Lake Michigan ports to New York 
was 14.7¢, which is now in effect via the 
Lehigh Valley and the Canada Atlantic 
Transit companies, and 18c from Duluth. 
Complainants draw wheat from Minne- 
sota and South Dakota, mill it in transit, 
and forward the product to Lake Michi- 
gan ports at local rates, which local rates, 
added to the 14.7¢ rate in effect prior to 
1916, made the aggregate transportation 
charge. 

The Lake Superior mills draw wheat 
from the same territory on the basis of 
local rates, mill it, and forward the prod- 
uct on an 18¢ rate to New York. The 
combination through Duluth has always 
been somewhat in favor of Duluth mills, 
but the complainants have ignored that 
situation heretofore. Now, however, they 
complain of the additional charge through 
Lake Michigan ports of .8c, brought 
about by the Transit corporation’s tariff 
of 15.5¢ from Lake Michigan ports. 

The complainant takes issue with the 
statement before the commission that the 
rate was increased to prevent a loss on 
carriage, and asks the commission to re- 
quire the defendants to publish and main- 
tain just and reasonable rates, to main- 
tain reasonable service, and to remove the 
discrimination complained of; and, fur- 
ther, to order defendants to pay repara- 
tion in the way of damages as may later 
be shown to exist from the collection and 
retention of any higher rate than the com- 
— shall find to be just and reason- 
able, 

EXPORT GRAIN AT BALTIMORE 


In the case of the Baltimore Cham- 
ber of Commerce against the Baltimore 
Railway Co. and others, relating to ex- 
port grain storage charges, the commis- 
sion has decided, first, that increased 
charges for the storage beyond 60 and 
120 days of export grain in railroad 
owned or controlled elevators at Atlantic 
ports are not justified; second, new 
charges for the storage of export grain 
in cars on tracks of defendant’s railroad 
terminals at Baltimore and Philadelphia 
are likewise not justified. 

These cases, which involve a suspension 
of proposed increased charges on grain 
in elevators, and a formal complaint 
against track-storage charges now effec- 
tive, were consolidated for hearing. In 
the former case, increased charges for 
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the stoyage of export grain in railroad 
owned or controlled elevators at Atlantic 
ports were proposed. In the latter, it 
was alleged that new charges for the stor- 
age of export grain in cars on railroad 
tracks at Baltimore were illegal and un- 
reasonable. The increased charges on ele- 
vator-stored grain were to be applied to 
grain stored for periods beyond 60 and 
120 days. The new track-storage equaled 
the current charges for the storage of ex- 
port grain held in elevators. 

Following protests of the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce and the Commer- 
cial Exchange of Philadelphia, the opera- 
tion of the schedules containing the in- 
creased storage charges on export grain 
in elevators was deferred until Feb. 28, 
1917. The present tariffs in effect at 
Baltimore and Philadelphia provide for 
storage charges on export grain held in 
elevators of %,c per bu for the first period 





regular, cars are unduly delayed, or other 
causes contributing to congestion obtain. 
It was not shown that the penalties pro- 
posed could stimulate exporters to obvi- 
ate causes beyond their control contribut- 
ing to congestion, 


Concerning the question whether the. 


track-storage charges are illegal or un- 
reasonable, the commission says that, 
from data submitted by the carriers, it is 
shown that since Oct. 1, 1914, large num- 
bers of cars of grain have been held at 
the terminal yards awaiting unloading 
into elevators, and not only have the ter- 
minal yards been congested, but many 
cars loaded with grain have been stored 
on sidings at ‘points intermediate to the 

rts of export, in some instances at in- 
land points 300 miles from the seaboard. 

It finds that storage charges on export 
grain in cars here in issue have not been 
justified. It has not been shown that 
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of 20 days or any part of same, which 
includes receiving from cars and delivery 
in. bulk to vessel, and %4c per bu for each 
succeeding period of five days or any 
part thereof. 

The suspended tariffs provide for a 
charge of %,c per bu for the first period 
of 20 days; \%c for the next eight periods 
of five days each or any part thereof; 4c 
for the next succeeding 12 periods of five 
days each or any part thereof; and 1c 
for each succeeding five-day period or any 
part thereof. 

The respondents contended that the 
charges provided by the tariffs under dis- 
cussion were reasonable, as they were 
based on actual conditions, and had for 
their purpose the removal of discrimina- 
tion, the release of equipment, and the 
securing to the carriers and the shipping 
public of the full use of facilities. They 
stated that it was not primarily their in- 
tention, in increasing the storage charges 
in elevators, or in establishing the storage 
charges in cars on tracks, to increase their 
revenues, but to force grain, stored for 
periods between 60 anda 120 days, to move 
faster through the elevators. The charges 
for the storage of a gt grain in cars on 
tracks were intended to remove an al- 
leged discrimination in respect of the 
holding of grain in cars without charge 
for indefinite periods. 

It appears, however, that the greater 
part of the grain in times of brisk trade 
is put through the elevators at maximum 
speed, unless the ships’ sailings are ir- 


those charges will accomplish the end 
they seek, nor that they will be free from 
unjust discrimination. The carriers are 
urged to study the situation in all its 
aspects, so that they can devise methods 
to correct the misuse of their equipment 
and facilities which would have the full 
sanction of the commission. 


EXPORT RATES UPHELD 


The commission has decided that the 
proposed increased carload rates on grain, 
grain products, and by-products from 
central freight association and certain 
other points in Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri, 
and Kentucky to Atlantic ports for ex- 
port are found justified in the light of 
additional evidence upon rehearing. 

In the original report on this case the 
commission held that these proposed in- 
creased rates had not been justified. Upon 
rehearing, the respondents introduced ex- 
hibits showing the car-loading of more 
than 18,000 cars moving from Chicago, 
Indianapolis, and other points. The re- 
spondents maintained, as in the first hear- 
ing, that some 20 years ago export rates 
on grain were made lower than domestic 
rates because of unusual economic condi- 
tions then prevailing. Production greatly 
exceeded domestic consumption, prices 
were low, and the carriers deemed it 
necessary or advisable to publish export 
rates which would help the grain to find 
a market. 

The protestants admitted that the pro- 
posed -rates are not excessive, and that 
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their primary interest was in maintaining 
the present relationship between the rates 
to Atlantic ports and those to Gulf ports. 
This case was brought by the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce, the Board of 
Trade of Chicago, the Indianapolis Board 
of Trade, the Linton Mill Co., the Bart- 
lett Frazier Co. and the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Milwaukee. 


Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





The Late George B. Thompson 

George B. Thompson, president of the 
Thompson Milling Co., Lockport, N. Y., 
whose death was reported in our last 
week’s issue, was a prominent figure in 
the milling business of New York state 
for many years. His. death, which oc- 
curred at his home in Lockport, resulted 
from a stroke of paralysis, though he had 
been confined to his home by illness for 
the last three years. 

Mr. Thompson was born in Middle 
Granville, Washington County, on Jan. 
12, 1839. He passed his early life in New 
Hampshire and Vermont, going to Troy, 
N. Y., when 13 years of age. He re- 
ceived his education in the public schools. 

In 1864 Mr. Thompson went into part- 
nership with S. Burt Saxton, and the firm 
of Saxton & Thompson conducted a thriv- 
ing flour business for three years at 
Troy. ‘The mill was then moved to Lock- 
port, and continued until 1889, when it 
burned. 

In 1890 Mr. Thompson organized the 
Thompson Milling Co., and became its 
president and manager. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 





Wisconsin Millers Meet 

Cuicaco, I11., Jan. 29.—The fifteenth 
annual meeting of the members of the 
Wisconsin State Millers’ Association was 
held at the Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, on 
Friday, Jan. 26. There were about 20 
present. Charles Gruhle, president, of 
Manitowoc, made a brief address, which 
was followed by the report of the sec- 
retary, E. J. Lachmann. 

Mr. Lachmann’s report showed that 
the year had not been satisfactory for 
millers. He referred to the attempted 
repeal of the mixed-flour law; the re- 
quest made through his office to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, asking 
for a rehearing and modification of the 
order in connection with the Atlantic 
Transit Co; the opposition to the pro- 
posed interstate change in rules increas- 
ing and fixing the loading minimum of 
all grains to the marked weight capacity 
of cars, and to the feedingstuffs laws. 
His report showed that during the year 
two charter members died, J. P. Horton, 
of Grand Rapids, and T. A. Willy, of 
Appleton. 

The treasurer’s report showed a bal- 
ance on hand of $440.84, and $55 dues in 
arrears. ‘The association now has a 
membership of 37, with a total daily ca- 
pacity representing 4,690 bbls. 

The election of officers was then held, 
C. H. Hooker, Wausau, being chosen 
president, Lee M. Powell, Milwaukee, 
vice-president, and E, J. Lachmann, 
Neenah, secretary and treasurer. He 
has been re-elected thirteen times. The 
directors are: E. O. Wright, Menomonie ; 
Fred Fisher, Waupaca; C. H. Hooker, 
Wausau; W. F. Gadow, Barton; Lee M. 
Powell, Milwaukee; Charles Gruhle, 
Manitowoc, and E. J. Lachmann, Nee- 
nah. 

At the afternoon session, C. H. Schoe- 
maker, power specialist of the General 
Electric Co., gave a very interesting talk 
on power cost as related to the milling 
business. His figures included the cost 
of electricity, not only for mills of small 
capacity, but likewise for those having 
large production. Several millers pres- 
ent asked him about the cost of elec- 
tricity as compared with water, gasoline 
and steam. 

A. B.. Halderman, of the Western 
Weighing and Inspection Bureau, spoke 
regarding the uniform bill of lading and 
demurrage rules. . 

Discussions were held on various mill- 
ing topics, among them that of yields, 
percentages and quality of flour made 
from wheat weighing 45 to 55 Ibs. 

The next meeting of the organization 
will probably be held in Neenah, Wis.,a 
few months hence. ~ 

C. H,. Cuatren. 
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While a few mills reported a fair de- 
mand for flour last week, there was no 
change with the majority, and trade was 
very dull. The business done represented 
small orders from scattered sections. 
Prices in most cases were held firmly, al- 
though a few mills were willing to make 
concessions to effect sales. 

January is closing with mills doing a 
small-lot, scattered business, and with big 
buyers out of the market. This resembles 
the opening days of the new year, when 
purchasers took scant lots, hoping for an 
immediate decline in prices. 

Country millers reported little interest 
in flour displayed by southern buyers. 
There were a few sales made in a smali 
way to meet imperative demands, but, as 
a rule, buyers were contented to await 
developments. 

Export business was quiet and cabling 
infrequent. No sales were reported to 
the United Kingdom or the Continent, 
and mills showed no anxiety to make bids, 
due to their inability to secure ocean 
room. Demand from Latin America and 
the West Indies remained fair, and sev- 
eral small sales were made to those sec- 
tions. 

Both jobbers and bakers in the local 
market hold generally bearish ideas, and 
refuse to make purchases of any conse- 
quence. Many bakers who have less than 
avaonth’s supply of flour on hand will 
not contract for future needs at present 
prices. Some were able to obtain flour 
for current needs from local jobbers 
under mill limits. Buying should in- 
crease within a short time, as many will 
soon be in need of flour. 

Nominal quotations at the close: hard 
winter fancy patent, $8.60@8.80; straight, 
$8.35@8.55; first clear, $7.40@7.80; sec- 
ond clear, $6.75@7; low-grade, $6.20@ 
6.60,—jute. Soft winter fancy patent, 
$8.50@8.75; second patent, $8.10@8.30; 
extra fancy, $7.65@7.90; second clear, $7 
@745; low-grade, $6.20@6.60,—jute or 
cotton. Pacific Coast soft wheat fancy 
patent, $8.50@8.80; straight, $8.10@8.40; 
cut-off, $7.60@7.80,—jute. Spring wheat 
patent, $8.90@9.20; first clear, $7.70@ 
8.10,-—jute. Rye, $8.15; dark, $7.85. 

Millfeed was very strong, and $1@2 
ton higher. Demand was good every- 
where, with light offerings by mills and 
supplies limited. 


THE WEATHER AND THE WHEAT 


Although weather conditions were not 
ideal last week, reports regarding the 
growing crop in Missouri and southern 
Illinois were favorable. The plant is too 
much exposed, and would be in danger 
should we have a severe frost without 
snow to protect it. However, it still looks 
good and, so far, no damage of moment 
has been reported. 

Following is the gist of reports re- 
ceived: Looks good, but needs snow cov- 
ering...Good...Snow has disappeared, 
and conditions now unfavorable. ..Good 
...Weather unfavorable, but no com- 
plaints...Last cold weather doing some 
damage...Good condition, but needs snow 
covering. 

Mills included in the above reports are: 

Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill. 

Columbia (Ill.) Star Milling Co. 

Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills Co. 

Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo. 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, II. 

Steeleville (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Chas. Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Fallon, Il. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, for 
the week ending Jan. 27 was 36,000, rep- 
resenting 71 per cent of capacity, com- 
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pared with 36,000, or 71 per cent, the 
previous week, 75 per cent a year ago, 
and 72 per cent in 1915. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity 
of 77,400 bbls, the product of which is 
sold from St. Louis, made 48,900, repre- 
senting 63 per cent, compared with 
55,000, or 71 per cent, the previous week, 
70 per cent a year ago, and 70 per cent 
in 1915. 

NOTES 


John Dower, whose reappointment as 
supervisor of the weighing department 
of the Merchants’ Exchange has_ been 
held in abeyance, was reappointed last 
week. 


M. Witsenburg, Jr., of Amsterdam, 
Holland, was in St. Louis last week, visit- 
ing the millers in this section, He was 
accompanied by his wife, and expects to 
return to Amsterdam next month. 


Visiting millers on ’change last week 
from southern Illinois and Missouri stat- 
ed that the growing crop in their section 
was in very satisfactory condition, al- 
though a good snow covering would be 
beneficial. 


The Golden Grain Milling Co., East St. 
Louis, Ill., suffered a loss of $90,000 last 
week when its temporary quarters were 
destroyed by the second big fire the com- 
pany has experienced within the past 
month, the first loss being $300,000. 


According to Eugene Smith, secretary 
of the Merchants’ Exchange, the flour 
output of St. Louis mills, and mills 
the product of which is sold from St. 
Louis, in 1916 was the largest for the last 
three years. City mills produced 72,223 
bbls, and outside mills 269,981, more than 
in 1915. 


MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 322.) 
lish terminal elevators in the leading rail- 
road and marine centers of the country 
has been introduced in the Minnesota 
legislature. 

W. H. Cunningham, of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., and G. W. Harsh, of 
the Charles W. Sexton Co., Minneapolis, 
will visit New York about Feb. 5 on in- 
surance business, 

George R. Clegg, of Clegg Bros., flour 
and feed jobbers, Youngstown, Ohio, was 
in Minneapolis Jan. 24. He was in the 
Northwest visiting mills with which his 
firm does business. 

The Russell-Miller Milling Co. is now 
issuing an office publication called the 
Occident Screen. It is designed for cir- 
culation among its own staff and sales- 
men. Charles G. Ireys is editor. 

Senator Gronvold has introduced a bill 
in- the North Dakota legislature, propos- 
ing the establishment of a terminal eleva- 
tor at Fargo, to cost $300,000, and to be 
operated by the state railway commission. 

Fred O. Shane, of the Shane Bros. & 
Wilson Co., Philadelphia, and Harry 
Randall, Kansas City manager for that 
company, have been in Minneapolis for 
the last two days, conferring with Wil- 
liam Fulton, the Minneapolis manager. 

H. S. Helm, vice-president of the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., and his family, 
have gone to Seabreeze, Fla., to remain 
two months. E. P. Wells, president of 
the company, spends the winter in the 
same place. Willis C. Helm is acting as 
general manager. 

Where 55 interior mills of the North- 
west a year ago made 200,000 bbls of 
flour in the week of Jan. 27, last week 
they produced only 91,000. Many mills 
are now seriously affected by the car 
shortage, and are either shut down or are 
running only part time. 

A jury in the district court at Minne- 
apolis gave a verdict for the defendant 





in a suit for $6,000 damages, broyght by 
Mrs. Pinney, wife of L. H. Pinney, secre- 
tary of the Minnesota Millers’ Club, 
against the street railway company. Mrs. 
Pinney was injured some months ago 
when an automobile in which she was 
riding was struck by a street car. 

In the contest of the will of the late 
Curtis H. Pettit, prominent for many 
years as an elevator owner and railroad 
official at Minneapolis, the Minnesota 
supreme court has sustained the contest 
of Mrs. Bessie P. Douglas, a daughter, 
and her three children. The court directs 
a distribution of the estate, amounting to 
over $2,000,000. Mr. Pettit’s will sought 
to keep the bulk of the fortune in trust 
for 20 years after the death of his grand- 
children. It provided that his widow, 
daughter and latter’s children should de- 
rive only an income from investments in 
iron ore land, stocks, bonds, ete. He died 
in 1914. 

MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 

J. J. Johnson, flour salesman, Spo- 
kane, Wash., is in Minneapolis looking 
for a position. 

A. J. Munro, head miller for L. Chris- 
tian & Co., Shakopee, Minn., was in Min- 
neapolis Jan. 29, en route from Hamilton, 
Ont., his old home. 

W. J. Coad, representing the Gate 
City Malting Co., Omaha, Neb., has been 
in Minneapolis looking up matters per- 
taining to the changing of the company’s 
plant at Omaha into a flour mill. 

James McDaniel, the inventor, who was 
critically ill in December, is now able to 
go about and to attend to business. He 
plans on soon going to southern Cali- 
fornia, accompanied by his wife. 

J. R. Gates, of Bowman, N. D., has 
gone to Scranton, that state, to take 
charge of a 100-bbl mill. Preliminary to 
its operation he will install considerable 
new machinery. At this point, a $50,000 
briquetting plant is being put in to han- 
dle lignite coal. 


WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 

One lot of 50,000 bus Idaho marquis 
wheat was sold last week in Minneapolis 
at 61,c bu over May, February-April 
shipment. 

Wheat stocks at Minneapolis are un- 
changed from Saturday. The total, Jan. 
30, was about 12,423,000 bus, against 13,- 
656,000 in 1916. 

Minneapolis mills last week ground 
approximately 904,000 bus of wheat. 
Receipts less shipments were 1,180,000 
bus, against 1,160,000 in 1916. 

No. 2 hard wheat from Kansas is quot- 
ed at 6@9c bu over May, on track at 
Minneapolis; No. 2 Nebraska at 4@6c 
over, and No. 2 Montana Ic under to 2c 
over May. 

From 15 to 20 cars of Canadian wheat 
are arriving daily in Minneapolis. It is 
of the light-weight variety, grades No. 3 
and No. 4, and sells at an average of 20¢ 
under May. 

Early bart blue-stem wheat from the 
Pacific Coast is quoted ‘in Minneapolis at 
7c over May, and big bend at 5c over. 
These prices are about 2c over what buy- 
ers want to pay. 

Based on the close today (Jan. 30), 
the average prices paid to farmers at 
country points in the Northwest were: 
for No. 1 northern, $1.66 bu; for No. 2 
northern, $1.61; for light-weight, $1.35. 


CEREALS AND FEED 

Cracked corn and ground feed has 
declined $1@1.50 ton. 

Rye middlings are strong at $31 ton, 
in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

The next convention of the Macaroni 
Manufacturers’ Association will be held 
in Cleveland, Ohio, in June. 

Heavy recleaned mill oats will readily 
bring 47c bu, bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 
Nominal quotations are 32@45c bu. 

An improved demand is reported for 
rye flour, fairly good sales having been 
made during the week to eastern buyers. 

A little lot of red dog was sold last 
week by a Minneapolis mill to the United 
Kingdom at approximately $48 ton, here. 

Dorsh & Greenfield, flour and feed, 
Butte, Mont., plan on installing a feed 
mill with a capacity of one to two tons 
per hour. 

A lot of 100,000 bus Pacific Coast bar- 
ley was worked in Minneapolis last week. 
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Blue-brewing is now quoted at $1.22@ 
1.24, with buyers bidding $1.20. 

A jobber last week loaded a car of 
bran for Boston. Before the necessary 
shipping instructions had been received 
by wire and the railroad agent had re- 
ceived authority to sign the billing, $8 de- 
murrage had accrued. ? 

Screenings are scarce and strong. Some 
varieties have been advanced $3@5 ton. 
Dealers say they are unable to get eastern 
line cars in which to make shipments. One 
company last week received three cars, 
where it could have used 15 daily. 

William C. Brown, general agent for 
the Park & Pollard Co., and A. S. Ne- 
Donald, of the McDonald Commission 
Co., both of Boston, have been in Minie- 
apolis this week endeavoring to secure 
shipments of feed under contract, but 
which sellers have been unable to ship 
because of lack of eastern line cars. 

At a meeting of carriers and shippers 
before a member of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission last week, a compro- 
mise was arrived at whereby the classi- 
fication of tankage, a packing-house 
product used extensively for feeding pur- 
poses, will be raised from class E to class 
D. The carriers wanted it raised to class 
C. The effect will be to advance some- 
what the freight rate on this commodity. 

Minneapolis feed jobbers complain 
that frequently they are compelled to 
accept feed from the flour mills in Great 
Northern and Northern Pacific cars, 
which are not allowed to go east. ‘Ihe 
only disposition of such feed is to place 
it in warehouse, incurring switching and 
storage charges. After it gets in the 
warehouse, the problem is to find eastern 
cars in which to ship it. With such cars 
very scarce, the period the feed will have 
to remain in store is indefinite. 

It is reported that, since Nov. 1, red 
dog to an amount approximating 200,000 
bags (100 lbs) was sold to go to London 
and Liverpool. Shipments run up to 
April 1. In the last week, offers have 
been received from Liverpool and Lon- 
don for red dog, the bids being around 
40s per 280-lb sack. While one lot of 
1,000 bags was sold, most millers had 
none to offer and were holding for 42s. 
With important mills sold ahead sufi- 
ciently to carry them through the dull 

eriod, and the output heavily curtailed 

y the car situation, it is urged that con- 
ditions favor continued high prices for 
red dog. 


TRANSPORTATION AND FREIGHTS 


Ocean rates on flour to London, Liver- 
pool and principal Scotch ports are 75c 
per 100 lbs, New York basis, for Febru- 
ary-March shipment from the West. 


Based on all-rail carriage to the At- 
lantic seaboard, through rates on flour 
from Minneapolis were today (Jan. 29) 
quoted, in cents per 100 lbs, for prompt 
shipment (14 days): To Amsterdam, 
198.3; Baltic basis, 197.3; Bristol, 97.3; 
Christiania, 197.3; Copenhagen, 197.3; 
Cardiff, 97.3; Glasgow, 97.3; Liverpool, 
95.3; London, 95.3; Manchester, 85.3@ 
95.3; Marseilles, 153.55; Rotterdam, 197.3; 
St. John’s, N. F., 95.8. 





Building More Cargo Ships 


American shipyards are devoting thecw- 
selves in increasing measure to building 
steel cargo boats. The following table 
shows the types of steel merchant vessels 
building or under contract on July 1, 
1916, and on Jan. 1, 1917: 


July 1,1916 Jan. 1, 1917 
No. Gross tons No, Gr. tons 
Cargo vessels ... 240 639,817 294 1,002,398 
Oil and molasses 
tankers 
Passenger-and- 
cargo vessels.. 
Car floats and 
ferries 
Towing vessels.. 
All others 


500,608 
52,328 
20,064 

2,572 
10,395 


Totals 385 1,225,784 403 1,49 





Increase if Minimum Car 


The application of a number of cat- 
riers, operating in Kansas, to increase the 
minimum weight on _ grain products 
from 24,000 to 40,000 Ibs, both interstate 
and intrastate, will be heard before the 
Public Utilities Commission, at Topeka, 
Kansas, March 2. 

Iowa and Nebraska feed jobbers op- 
pose the plan to increase the minimum, 
and will attend the hearing. 
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or the first time in its history, Mark 
Iane Exchange was closed on Jan. 1, 
though a market day, Today, with a 
poor attendance, there was very little in- 
quiry for flour. 

{he earliest arrived samples of the new 
flour made on the other side of the At- 
lantie were impossible, being full of offal, 
but that is the fault of those who were 
overhasty in cabling that this country 
hai been put on an 80 per cent meal. 
However, some samples of the real 76 per 
cent flour which have reached here are 
satisfactory as far as quality goes; 
whether a trade can be cultivated on this 
basis is a question of price. 

‘There are. quotations of Kansas regu- 
lation flour at 54s 6d ci.f., but no sam- 
ples have been seen. Northwestern mills 
are mostly asking 56s c.i.f. for 76 per 
cout flour, while Canadians want about 
55s, but in neither are offers plentiful. 
‘There is a certain amount of low-grade 
flour about which could be used for 
human food, the ex-store price averaging 
ks per sack of 280 Ibs. 

Contrary to expectation, the London 
millers did not raise their price today, 
keeping their one grade at 59s. This is 
below the parity of wheat, and is the 
more remarkable seeing that millfeed is 
giving way, though still held at high fig- 
ures. Country millers are raising their 
prices, owing to the difficulty of getting 
native wheat or any backbone for their 
flour, which is this season distinctly weak. 
Prices run 55s 6€@57s 6d, ex-rail, in Lon- 
don. 





OATMEAL 


Che oatmeal market is rising, owing to 
the seareity of spot stuff, Aberdeen be- 
ing held today at 32s 6d per 112 lbs, 
while Midlothian is at 34s, a rise on the 
week of 1s and 1s 6d, respectively. There 
is some American coarse, medium and 
fine oatmeal which is still being offered 
at £29 per ton. 

RED 0G 


The trade in red dog, which was quite 
considerable a short time ago, seems to 
have slackened because of the lack of 
prompt offers. Minneapolis is said to be 
asking 39s 6d net, c.i.f., per 280 Ibs for 
F'cbruary-March dispatch. 


MILLFEED 


\lillfeed is cheaper than last week as, 
in spite of the official quotation of £14 
10s per ton, almost any miller will sell at 
t1!. Straight-run middlings are worth 
about £15 5s, and coarse middiings are 
held at £15. 


ENTRIES OF FOREIGN FLOUR 


_!ntries of foreign flour into London 
tor two weeks, with the respective coun- 
trics of origin, in sacks of 280 lbs: 





Dec. 29 Dec. 22 

United MQmei Wass Wade «vase 6,858 14,722 
A PTalig@: eases Gee é-.0 cute 5,818 800 
Japan ce eie bees sass tame BOEe.>)'. wines 
AGM Sa UE adice bis ceeues 3,000 10,899 
tale « epeWCEii do's ees 060 18,612 26,421 


_ \verage receipts for four weeks end- 
ing: 

. ; Dec. 29 Dec. 1 Nov. 3 
Forcign wheat® ...... 80,833 


79,440 92,225 
British wheatt ....... 2,103 2,191 2,251 
Forcign flourg ....... 14,101 14,948 21,713 
Forcign and British . 
flours .asgpekies sa se 30,854 387,611 44,690 
*Qrs (480 Ibs). fQrs (504 Ibs), tSacks 
(280 Ibs), 











THE MONEY SITUATION 


Contrary to the usual shortness of sup- 
plies and the scramble for money at this 
time of the year, there was abundance 
this week, and although there were nu- 
merous end of the year demands, they 
were readily met. Loans were generally 
quoted at 414,@4% per cent. 

Business in discounts has been insig- 
nificant, with bills scarce. There is a 
conga of the issue of treasury bills 

ing suspended for a time, pending the 
bringing out of the new loan that is 
about to be floated, and in consequence 
very large applications were made at the 
Bank of England. Treasury bills, at the 
present time, offer the only channel for 
the temporary employment of surplus 
funds, and if their issue is stopped money 
must become very plentiful. 

The bank rate remains at 6 per cent, 
and it is doubtful whether it would be 
reduced even in face of superabundant 
supplies. Three months’ bank bills are 
offered at 5Y%@5 9-16 per cent, four 
months’ at the same rate, and six months’ 
at 5 9-16. 

WAR FLOUR 


The government type samples, known 
as the “Glasgow standard,” have not yet 
arrived in London. They have been ex- 
pected daily for over a week, but for 
some reason have not come to hand. The 
delay is causing importers much incon- 
venience, for until they receive these 
samples they are unable to do any business 
in American or Canadian spring wheat 
flours. All imported flours made from 
North American spring wheat must not 
be whiter in color than the Glasgow 
standard. 

What is known as No. 2 sample, repre- 
senting flour made from blended wheats, 
has been distributed to importers and is a 
nice-looking flour. All imported flours 
made from any other kinds of wheat 
than North American spring wheat must 
not be whiter than this sample. As re- 
gards this type of flour, a standard sam- 
ple has been fixed for each port of entry. 

During the week an official order was 
issued by the food controller that the date 
of the compulsory use of a straight-run 
flour, including about 76 per cent of the 
wheat berry, was extended to Jan. 31, to 
enable stocks of white’ flour to be used 
up. A former order stated that no white 
flour was to be used after Jan. 1. An- 
other order, however, has been issued, 
stating that the notice of extension was a 
mistake and that the original order must 
go into effect as from Jan. 1. 

An extension of a week, however, has 
been granted to the Scotch markets, as in 
those markets a large proportion of im- 
ported flour is used, and it is customary 
for Scotch bakers to carry large stocks. 
A delegation of members of the trade 
called on the food controller last week 
and, as a result, an extension of a week 
was secured, 

Irish importers think their markets 
should have been included, as the per- 
centage of imported flour used in Ire- 
land is quite as great as that of Scotland. 
Had a delegation from the Irish flour 
trade asked for an extension, it probably 
would have been granted to them. As a 
matter of fact, an extension of one week 
cannot be of very great importance, but, 
naturally, the Irish trade does not like to 
see a concession to the Scotch trade and 
not to its own, when conditions are much 
the same in both countries. 


SMALL ACREAGE SOWN 


Owing to wet weather during the au- 
tumn, the acreage of wheat planted in the 
United Kingdom is reported only about 
three-fifths of normal. As a result, great 
efforts are being made to get farmers to 
sow as much wheat as possible in the 
spring, but, unfortunately, . spring-sown 









wheat in England has never proved suc- 
cessful. 

Authorities on wheat have stated in the 
agricultural papers that certain varieties 
of French wheats known as red marvel, 
dreadnought and sensation can be sown 
with as good results in spring as in 
autumn, provided the season is favorable, 
and, further, that, since 1904, there have 
only been two seasons in which these 
wheats, sown in France, have not done 
well. Good results have also been ob- 
tained in England, and there have been 
instances of yields of as much as 68 bus 
to the acre from the dreadnought wheat 
sown in the spring. Therefore, this year, 
in all probability there will be a consider- 
able increase in the acreage of spring 
wheat in the United Kingdom. 

All sorts of organizations are being 
formed throughout the country for the 
purpose of increasing the food supplies of 
Great Britain, and in some districts pas- 
tures, park lands and even golf links are 
being put to the plow in order to grow 
cereals and potatoes. Arrangements are 
also being made to enable people. living in 
small towns to obtain small pieces of 
ground for the purpose of raising vege- 
tables. 

WAR RISK INSURANCE 


The admiralty has issued an order 
stating that in future the names and 
movements of vessels from the Atlantic 
seaboard will be kept secret. As a result, 
importers are at a loss to know what to 
do as regards war risk insurance, as they 
cannot effect insurance with the govern- 
ment, which, of course, offers the cheapest 
rate, unless they have particulars as to 
the sailings, etc. It is understood that 
the National Flour Importers’ Association 
and the London Flour Trade Association 
are taking the matter up with the govern- 
ment to see if some common basis cannot 
be arrived at. It has been suggested that 
the government should arrange to cover 
the risk on all flour shinments to the 
United Kingdom, and that importers 
should pay a uniform charge per sack 
when they take delivery on arrival of the 
flour: A scheme of this kind is employed 
by the South African government, and 
there is no reason why some similar one 
should not be put into effect as regards 
foodstuffs entering the United Kingdom. 
It would save a tremendous lot of cabling 
and worry, and in all probability a uni- 
form charge of Is per sack would amply 
pay the government for the risk it would 
shoulder. 


NOTES 


The new war bread is now in general use 
throughout the country. Its appearance 
is very similar to the ordinary bread used 
before the new order came into effect, 
and as far as the public is concerned it 
probably does not realize that any change 
has been made. 


Major J. M. Ross, Canadian Infantry, 
well known to the Canadian milling trade, 
has been awarded the D. S. O. (distin- 
guished service order) in the list of New 
Year’s honors. Major Ross, who served 
in the South African War, came over to 
take part in the present war with one of 
the first Canadian contingents, and has 
seen considerable service in France. 


LIVERPOOL, JAN. 2 

The foreign flour market, overshadowed 
by the holidays, has sunk into a condition 
of inactivity. Inquiry and demand have 
vanished ‘but, despite the general stagna- 
tion, prices are well maintained and are 
occasionally the turn dearer. 

Fresh engagements in the new standard 
grades are severely left alone, pending 
future developments of control plans. It 
is understood that permits may be ob- 
tained on certain conditions for the dis- 
posal of existing stocks, but the position 








is so nebulous that would-be buyers are 
not disposed to anticipate future re- 
quirements. Home-milled war grade is 
quoted at 57s 6d@58s per 280 lbs, with 
buyers shy. 

Minneapolis mills are asking 61s c.i.f. 
for regulation flour. Manitoba flour is 
offered at 57@58s, soft winters at 56s, 
and Kansans at 59s. Canadian flours are 
ls dearer, against a rise of 3s 6d in Kan- 
sas flours. 

Low-grade flours have not been so 
much in evidence this week. Spot is firm- 
ly held at full prices, but neglected. 
America asks 47s c.i.f. for second bakers, 
forward shipment, and 41s for red dog, 
but buyers are not attracted. 

Shipments from all Atlantic ports, in- 
cluding Canada, to Liverpool last week 
were 8,000 sacks, and to the United King- 
dom 20,000, against 113,000 the same week 
last year. Since Aug. 1 the total to the 
United Kingdom is_ 1,369,000 sacks, 
against 1,925,000 during the same period 
last season. 

FROM THE TRADE 

Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool: Flour 
has been very firm but quiet. American 
offers are generally above the market 
here. Hard wheat fiours, 76 per-cent, are 
offered at -56@58s c.if., soft winters at 
52s, Kansas export patents at 58s 6d, 
first half January mill shipment. Low- 
grades firm and in good demand. Im- 
proved second clears are offered at 48s 
cif. A large line of ordinary second 
clears sold for January-February-March 
shipment at 45s ci.f. Red dog quiet ; 
January seaboard offered at 40s 6d c.i.f. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, JAN. 1 


Christmas and the New Year holidays 
have interfered with business, but the 
tangle to which the wheat and flour situ- 
ations have been reduced is giving more 
inconvenience to the trade than any other 
influence. There are substantial stocks of 
white flour held here, and some lots on 
passage, and though it is understood that 
these will pass automatically into the 
hands of the government, it is not clearly 
understood what is afterwards to become 
of them, whether they are to be used up 
at home or go elsewhere. On this point 
an early declaration is greatly desired, 
for consumers, especially bakers, are at a 
loss how to act. 

Dealings in both wheat and flour in 
Glasgow during the week were. on a re- 
stricted scale. There is difficulty in get- 
ting available freight from the American 
and Canadian seaboard before March, and- 
buyers are not inclined to commit them- 
selves so far forward. Kansas flour is 
selling at 56s@57s 6d and American soft 
winters (old-crop white flour) at 59s. 
Local millers are asking 58s 6d for gov- 
ernment grade flours, and 57s 6d for 
their winters. A fair spot inquiry for 
these flours is in evidence, but there is 
nothing doing forward. 

Imports of grain into the Clyde last 
week: wheat, 16,780 gqrs; flour, 7,233 
sacks; maize, 1,070 qrs. 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH MARKETS 


On the Edinburgh, Leith and other 
Scottish markets a fairly healthy tone 
obtains, and: wheat and flour prices are 
well maintained. Regulation straigh¥run 
flour brings 61s 6d per sack. Best Mid- 
lothian oatmeal is quoted officially un- 
changed at 80s per 280 lbs. 


THE FOODSTUFFS QUESTION 


The question of supplies of foodstuffs 
in 1917, how and where they can be ob- 
tained and how best to develop home pro- 
duction, continue to engage keen atten- 
tion. In the multitude of counseling ad- 


vanced there is a great deal of hazy and 
impractical advice wholly inapplicable to 
the situation that exists. 


Notwithstand- 
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ing all that has been written and said on 
the subject, it yi certain that the 
area which will sown in wheat this 
year in Scotland will be smaller than that 
of last year, because of the unsatisfac- 
tory seeding season. Otherwise, there is 
no doubt a big increase would have oc- 
curred. 


IRISH MARKETS, JAN. 1 

The flour trade has been in a holiday 
mood all the week, without any change in 
price. Quotations on Minneapolis flours 
received were on the basis of 60s, full 
landed terms Belfast, from one of the 
best mills. Sales have been made up to 
2,000 or 3,000 sacks, but more with a view 
of testing the quality. 

Of Kansas flours the only offers re- 
ceived were from Nebraska, where one 
small lot was offered at 58s, full landed 
terms. 

There are no Manitoba flours offering 
on spot. War grade flour was offered at 
59s, full landed terms, at which price 
business was done. : 

Quotations for American soft winter 
standard flour are 1s up, compared with 
a week ago, and could not be secured 
now under 58s, c.i.f. Belfast. Nothing, 
however, has been done in any position. 

Mill offals, if anything, are rather 
easier in tone, but without any actual 
reduction in price, with the exception pos- 
sibly of fine white broad bran, which can 
now be had at £15 per ton. Fine medium 
is held at £14 10s, and cheap small bran 
at £13 10s. American linseed cakes have 
been offering at £18 10s net, cif. Bel- 
fast, on passage or afloat, which is easier 
compared with a week ago, and looked on 
as pretty good value. Decorticated cot- 
ton cakes are now £16 ex-quay Belfast 
from passage lots. Demand for Indian 
meai is poor, and an easier tone prevails 
in the feedingstuffs market. 





AUSTRALIAN WHEAT SALE 


Three Million Tons in Contract with British 
Government—Interesting Proposal to 
Ship Wheat to United States 


Ave.aiwe, So. Aust., Dec. 18.—In my 
previous letter I referred to the fact that 
the Australian wheat board had _ sold 
500;000 tons wheat to the British Wheat 
Supply Commission at approximately 5s 
per bu, f.o.b. Australian ports. It was 
understood that at the time negotiations 
were proceeding with the same authori- 
ties for the sale of another big parcel of 
grain, and the prime minister, Mr. Hughes, 
announced in the House of Representa- 
tives last week that the deal had been 
satisfactorily concluded. 

The latest transaction covers a quan- 
tity not to exceed 3,000,000 tons, giving 
a total of about 130,700,000 bus. The 
sale was completed at 4s 9d per bu, f.o.b. 
Australian ports, and the buyers agreed 
to provide the ships necessary to, trans- 
port the grain. ‘There will be ample 
wheat left to meet home requirements for 
food and seed, and substantial supplies 
to cater to the requirements of South 
Africa, America, Egypt, Ceylon and 
eastern countries such as Java, the 
Straits Settlements, Hongkong, the 
Philippine Islands and Japan. 

The sale constitutes one of the largest, 
if not actually the largest, single transac- 
tions in wheat for the whole world, and, 
in view of the extraordinary times, is 
viewed with satisfaction in Australia, al- 
though there are some who, influenced by 
the high prices ruling for breadstuffs in 
England, contend that “better business” 
should have been done by the Australian 
wheat board. 

As a matter of fact, these dissatisfied 
individuals for the most part fail to take 
into consideration the extreme freight 
rates now ruling and the difficulties in- 
volved in the provision of ships to move 
the grain, which, it is expected, will be 
all moved by about the middle of 1917. 

An enormous fleet of vessels will be 
required to transport the wheat over- 
sea, and already a number of them have 
arrived. Five steamers are loading at 
Western Australian ports, and five others, 
as well as sailing vessels, will reach 
South Australia shortly. These will take 
a portion of the 500,000 tons of grain 
which were disposed of in October. 


WHEAT CONVERTED TO FLOUR TO SAVE SPACE 

With the object of conserving space on 
the vessels which will carry the 3,000,000 
tons of grain, it is proposed to ship as 
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much flour as possible in lieu of wheat. 
This will provide full employment for 
all the Australian mills, and it is likely to 
place mill employees in a happier posi- 
tion than they have occupied since the 
war disturbed the normal course of the 
export flour trade, and necessitated fairly 
prolonged intervals of unemployment. 

To the farming community the con- 
summation of the sale means a great deal 
more than many realize. Owing to the 
huge overdraft on account of the 1915-16 
crop, the financing of the 1916-17 harvest 
was a veritable nightmare to the officials 
of the wheat board. At one period it 
looked as though the preliminary ad- 
vance would be as low as Is per bu. The 
financial situation, however, has been en- 
tirely altered by the sale, and it has been 
officially announced that the preliminary 
advance on the new crop will be 2s 6d 
per bu net. 

In view of the peace talk and the hopes 
in that direction, it seems premature to 
talk of the handling of the 1918 harvest, 
but the prime minister has already hinted 
that he hopes to be able shortly to impart 
important information in relation to that 
crop. The question which growers and 
merchants desire to have answered is 
whether it is proposed to perpetuate the 
wheat pool, an innovation which was 
made essentially as a war expedient, and 
so nationalize the grain trade of the 
Commonwealth. 


PRICES PAID TO FARMERS 


In view of the magnitude of the recent 
sale, which represents an income to the 
Commonwealth of £26,600,000, it is in- 
teresting to make a few comparisons. To 
the farmers the transaction means a net 
return on the two crops of about 4s 6d 
for every bushel contributed to the pool. 

Indeed, it is probable that, when the 
accounts of the pool are wound up finally, 
this figure will be exceeded. Of the last 
wheat crop, a little less than 1,500,000 tons 
remain to be forwarded to the imperial 
authorities. The balance of the crop has 
already been sold at prices which, in some 
cases, have been considerably more than 
5s per bu, f.o.b. Although, with the busi- 
ness still current and such enormous sums 
involved, it is difficult to determine what. 
the average net return per bu to the 
farmers from all the sales will be, it is 
assumed that it will be in the neighbor- 
hood of 4s 7d. 

This must be regarded as extremely 
satisfactory—notwithstanding the fact 
that the cost of production has advanced 
appreciably—in comparison with the 
prices obtained in previous years. It ex- 
ceeds the former record by 5d per bu. 
Since 1905 the export values of Aus- 
tralian wheat have been: 1906, 3s 3d; 1907, 
3s 4d; 1908, 4s 1d; 1909, 4s 2d; 1910, 
4s 2d; 1911, 3s 6d; 1912, 3s lld; 1913, 
3s 9d; 1914, 3s 9d. In 1913-14 the value 
of the whole of the crop for Australia 
was £16,942,000,—a record. 

Already the wheat board has advanced 
nearly £28,000,000 on the crop reaped 
last season in four states, and the deal 
just made will enable a further advance 
of more than £7,000,000 to be made. The 
value of the last crop is therefore seen 
to be more than double that of any pre- 
vious one reaped in Australia, and nearly 
three times the average net value of the 
crops reaped during the 10 years, 1904- 
05 to 1913-14, 

As indicated above, the prime minister 
believes that he will be in a position to 
make a statement regarding the 1917-18 
crop in the near future. It is understood 
that the imperial government is thinking 
of entering into a contract to purchase 
that harvest also at 4s 9d per bu. The 
present harvest is expected to yield 112,- 
000,000 bus. The balance of the 1915-16 
crop on hand at the end of last month 
was just under 2,500,000 tons. Sales and 
engagements, however, absorbed about 
830,000 tons of this, leaving a little less 
than 1,500,000 tons available for sale to 
Great Britain. This is exclusive of 
7,200,000 bus, which millers then held to 
meet local requirements. 

The exportable surplus of the new crop 
has been arrived at on a basis formed by 
the following estimates of probable yields 
of wheat in the different states: New 
South Wales, 33,000,000 bus; Victoria, 
39,000,000; South Australia, 29,000,000; 
Western Australia, 11,000,000,—a total of 
112,000,000 bus. From this has to be de- 
ducted about 30,000,000 bus for local con- 
sumption to the end of March, and 10,- 


000,000 to maintain the trade which has 
been built up with East Africa and 
South America. 

This leaves a little more than 71,000,000 
bus available for sale to Great Britain, 
equivalent to about 1,900,000 tons. Add- 
ing that to the amount of last season’s 
crop available for inclusion in the deal, 
the total which can be exported to Great 
Britain exceeds 3,300,000 tons. As, how- 
ever, only 3,000,000 tons are required by 
the old country, there will be left on the 
hands of the Australian wheat board 
300,000 tons. 

As a matter of fact, the quantity will 
probably be appreciably larger, for the 
crops are expected to turn out much 
better than the estimates quoted. It is 
hoped to dispose of this without diffi- 
culty and it is believed that a trade may 
be built up with America in view of the 
reported shortage there. 


WHEAT FOR AMERICA? 


Statements published by San Francisco 
newspapers regarding the chartering of 
vessels to take wheat from Australia to 
the west coast of North America have 
revived interest in the government 
scheme to send wheat thither which was 
reported some weeks ago. What the 
quantity will be has, of course, not been 
revealed. The price is said to be in the 
neighborhood of 6s 3d per bu. .Com- 
menting on the matter, the Sydney Morn- 
ing Herald states: “It has been asked 
how such export would affect the export 
to Great Britain. It is possible that, by 
sending wheat to ports on the west coast 
of the United States, the same quantity 
of wheat could be released in the United 
States for shipment to England. There 
would be a gain of time and a saving in 
cost.” 

Cuartes J. MatrHews. 





A special report of the Journal of 
Commerce quotes an interview with Sir 
Walter Runciman, head of the well- 
known Moore Line, to the. effect that, as 
a result of the war conditions, neutral 
shipowners have become powerful com- 
petitors with the British line and there is 
danger of a loss of British prestige. He 
also states that America has now become 
quite an important factor. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








COMPETENT SECOND MILLER, CAPABLE 
of taking first place in 400-bbil mill at 
Graceville, Minn; good opening for right 
man under 35; wages $85. Baldwin Flour 
Mills, Minneapolis, Minn, 





LARGE CENTRAL STATES MILL MAKING 
specialty of hard wheat flour needs high- 
grade salesman of proven ability, familiar 
with the baking and jobbing trade in 
Ohio, West Virginia and western Penn- 
sylvania; salary limited only by ability to 
produce results; advise past sales record, 
previous employers and references when 
making application. Address 463, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 


January 31, 1917 


WANTED AS FLOUR SALES. 
man or sales-manager; wide experience, 
knowledge of milling and flour; possess 
valuable acquaintance; no strings on sales 
made; references. Address 479, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


BY FIRST-CLASS MILLER WITH EXCEP.- 
tional experience; hard or soft wheat; 
highest references both to character and 
ability; now employed but seek larger mil] 
and better opportunity. Address 268, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


POSITION 








FLOUR SALESMAN WITH 10 YEARS’ Ex- 
perience will be at liberty after July 1: 
age 32, married; Pennsylvania territory 
desired; acquainted Ohio, West Virginia, 
Virginia and South Atlantic. Address 475, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





AS HEAD MILLER IN SMALL OR ME- 
dium-sized mill, wide experience, first- 
class references as to character and abii- 
ity; will make good; no rattle-trap want- 
ed; can do ordinary repair work. Address 
476, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





POSITION WANTED AS FLOUR, FEED Or 
grain salesman; large acquaintance in Vir 
ginias and other southern territory; with 
reasonably uniform product can produc: 
results; temperate and reliable; references 
Address 469, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER OR SECOND MILLER, 
by temperate, capable, married man of 
40; experienced in mills to 4,000 bbls on 
hard, also soft wheats; have never been 
discharged; guarantee satisfaction; high- 
class references; Northwest preferred. Ad- 
dress 473, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





WIDE-AWAKE, SUCCESSFUL SALESMAN, 
age 30, experienced in New York ani 
Pennsylvania, desires connection § with 
northwestern or southwestern mill; wid 
acquaintance; car-lot trade specialty; 
temperate and dependable; references. 
Address 482, care Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis. 





POSITION WANTED BY MAN OF MA 
ture judgment and wide experience in 
milling, including domestic sales and ex- 
port; understand hedging and other meth- 
ods of protecting flour sales; dependable; 
moderate salary to get started; refer- 
ences, Address 470, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF NOT 
less than 500 bbls capacity, by compeient 
man accustomed to grinding hard or soft 
wheat, and handling mills of large ca- 
pacity; familiar with the latest methods 
of testing and baking; can give best of 
references and- reason for wishing to 
change. Address 464, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS SALES-MANAGER, ASSISTANT OR 
branch office; energetic young man with 
experience and ability wants position; 
eight years with large northwestern mil! 
as assistant sales-manager and smaller 
as sales-manager, handling sales, sales- 
men and travelling considerably personal- 
ly; in present position last three years 
Address 471, care’ Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





MILL OWNERS AND OTHERS IN NEED 
of help are advised that this paper has on 
file the names of many head and second 
millers, millwrights, engineers, packers, 
grain buyers and kindred help; also names 
of managers, sales-managers, flour sales- 
men, office men, bookkeepers, etc. Infor- 
mation and assistance toward placing 
employers in touch with competent help 
freely offered. The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn., or branch offices. 





MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 











FOR SALE—100-BBL MILL IN GOOD CON- 
dition, steam power, located in western 
Minnesota; plenty of wheat at mill door; 
price $15,000. Address 5, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—100-BBL MILL LOCATED IN 
central southern Minnesota, M. & St. L. 
railroad; solid brick, concrete basement 
three-story, fully equipped, first-class; 
8,008 bus storage; power oil engine, feed 
mill motor power; mill in operation; plent: 
of wheat at mill door; other business rea 
son for selling; terms cash or part cas 
or trade for real estate, Address 472 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








WANTED—GOOD LOCATION FOR A RE 
tail and wholesale flour and feed business 
Address 474, care Northwestern Mille: 
Minneapolis, 








AS HEAD MILLER OR SECOND IN 
large mill, bolter or grinder; milled in 
Minnesota and Dakota; can come at once; 
wire or letter answered; references. L. 
- sage, 159 Jos Campon Street, Detroit, 

ich, 


SINGLE MAN 25 YEARS OF AGE WANTS 
position as head bookkeeper or office man 
with milling firm; seven years’ experience; 
can do stenographic work; prefer Minne- 
sota or Dakota. Address 481, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis._ 





FOR SALE — SECOND-HAND VICTOR 
wheat heaters and Beall wheat steamers. 
tested and guaranteed good as new fo! 
work, at half price. Willford Mfg. Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





A BARGAIN—COMPLETE MACHINERY 
for 160-bbl flour mill, practically new, 
including wagon and other scales, for sale: 
engine and 80 h-p boiler; must be seen 
to be appreciated; must be disposed of 
within 60 days. D. G. Donahue, 312 
Plymouth Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 





